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The New England spirit has been the soul and heart of 
American history. A few years ago, in Central Park, New 
York, I witnessed a most impressive recognition of this fact. 
It was at the dedication of the Pilgrim Monument. Pilgrim 
and Puritan were treated for the occasion as one. Indeed, it 
was the New England spirit to which the occasion paid trib- 
ute. There it stood embodied in bronze, ever the symbol of 
strength. The Pilgrim was represented as he stood guard of 
old at the door of the church, leaning on his gun, his face 
firmly set, gazing toward the forest but devoutly thinking of 
God and duty, as the true successors of the Puritans to-day 
watch and fight as well as pray, repelling the savages of lust 
and appetite and greed that would fain destroy our churches 
and our families. 

On that dedication program there was not a Puritan name, 
but only such names as would once have condemned him, such 
as he would himself have condemned. But they vied with each 
other in eulogy. The Catholic Mayor Grace had agreed to 
make the presentation speech but was unexpectedly detained. 
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His consent, however, was commendation. In his absence the 
Vice-Mayor, a German rationalist, presented, and another 
German rationalist, a park commissioner, received, the mon- 
ument, and both exhausted their English adjectives of praise 
in proclaiming the noble influence of New England in morals 
and politics alike. The prayer was by the Episcopal Bishop 
Potter, and praised the Puritan almost equally with the Lord. 
Then the Unitarian orator, George William Curtis, climbed 
the heights of enthusiastic eloquence, picturing the leavening 
influence of New England in all our institutions. As he 
spoke the bronze coat of the statue seemed to change to blue, 
and we saw the Pilgrim and his gun leading on in the war 
of emancipation. The applause was led admiringly by three 
Jewish rabbis at my side. 

Im-Puritans sneer at the Puritan, but all great souls, in 
spite of his mistakes, admire in him what we so much lack 
to-day, the enthronement of conscience in personal and political 
life. The self-indulgence that has succeeded to the crown we 
may /ike, but we cannot admzre. If it were true, as it is not, 
that Puritan laws forbade a man to kiss his wife on the Sab- 
bath, such a Sabbath would be far better than the holiday 
Sunday in Which men are not particular whose wives they 
kiss. 

In that dedication there was impressive recognition of 
the fact that in the composite photograph of our nation 
the Puritan has dominated. The New England appellation, 
‘*Vankees,’’ was applied to the whole North in the war in 
unconscious recognition that it had all been New Englandized 
on the slavery question, and now to European nations a// 
Americans are Yankees.’’ O Puritan, because Galilean, 
thou hast conquered ! 

But a glorious past shames an inglorious pvesex?. Is New 
England's present inglorious? If so, how can its future be 
made to outglory its past? 


“ec 


The world as a whole is certainly improving as w'll be 
seen if we contrast our times, bad as they are, with tse of 
Columbus, to which our thoughts are now so stron~’v rned. 
The known world of that time was only one-siv?! ge as 
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ours, and not one-sixth as good or as happy ; religiously, in 
the plague of darkness, its ‘‘Dark Ages’’ of superstition 
unlighted save by the lonely beacon fire on the Waldensian 
mountains ; politically, a world without a republic; educa- 
tionally, an age when the noble could not sign his name but 
made ‘‘his mark”’ ; socially, a time when the workman slept 
in a kennel, on a literal ‘‘ ground floor,’’ with a log of wood 
for his pillow, a blockhead himself, without education or aspi- 
ration. The recent centennials of temperance, of Sabbath- 
schools, of methodism, of missions, of our first true republics 
confirm the saying that the world has only been fit to live in 
for about one hundred years. It is only half a century since 
the anti-slavery movement was organized in this country ; 
only half a century since the churches united on total 
abstinence. It is still more recently that they united on Pro- 
hibition. The Y. M. C. A. is less than fifty years old and the 
W.C. T. U. only twenty. Still younger are those kindred 
regiments, the Endeavor Society, the Epworth League, the 
American Sabbath Union. We are surely better off morally 
than fifty years ago. Emancipation would prove that if noth- 
ing else. 

It is not so easy to prove progress in the thirty years since 
Emancipation. In that time the consumption of liquors has 
multiplied about three times as fast as the population, and 
divorces and murders each not only three times as fast as the 
population, but to an extent twice as great as in Europe, 
partly but not wholly because so much of Europe has come to 
us. However, in the last four years ballot reform has swept 
through the entire North ; the lottery has been exiled ; polyg- 
amy suppressed ; the World’s Fair gates closed on the Sab- 
bath; and the Supreme Court has proclaimed, ‘‘ THs Is A 
CHRISTIAN NATION.”’ 

Taking the world at large Sabbath reform has gained in the 
ten years since I began to study it. Japan has adopted the 
day a*.a civil rest, Germany has improved its law, France has 
celeb ‘ed the centennial of its assassination of the Sabbath 
by eng! ire a six-day law. Nearly every continental nation 
is seex..).* . 3.eut down Sunday work. British workingmen 
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continue to refuse even the Sunday opening of free national 
museums. As Western frontiers develop beautiful cities, they 
are closing up Sunday saloons. The friends of the Sabbath 
have organized their forces and won signal victories, national, 
State, local. 

But the Sabbath in New England nas lost ground both in law 
and practice in these ten years, especially in Massachusetts. 

Vermont has probably the best Sabbath observance of any 
New England State. It is a great compliment that the W. C. 
T. U. leaves that State without a Sabbath Observance super- 
intendent, such as has heen appointed in every other State. 
‘Whatever the faults of Vermont,’’ said its women to the W. 
C. T. U., ‘‘Sabbath-breaking is not one of them, at least not to 
such an extent asto call for asuperintendent.’’ But some day 
Vermont will see the folly of leaving Sabbath evening unpro- 
tected, ‘‘sunset’’ being treated in the law, in the old-fash- 
ioned way, as the Sabbath’s end, though Saturday evening is 
not treated as its beginning. When some Sunday theatre 
calls attention to the defect by an evening show, Vermont 
will give to God, and tothe toiler, full measure. Vermont has 
also followed the bad example of Massachusetts in authoriz- 
ing the railroad commissioners to do what no legislature has 
power to authorize any more than stealing, namely, the run- 
ning of Sunday trains as a ‘‘convenience,’’ regardless of the 
Divine command that binds States as much as individuals. 

The law of New Hampshire is better, covering the whole 
twenty-four hours, and making no exception for railroads. 
Another good feature of the New Hampshire law is that ‘‘any 
person upon view of any offence [against Sabbath law] may 
apprehend the offender and bring him before the justice for 
trial.’’ A defect I note in the exceptions allowed is for the 
sale of ‘‘ bread and necessaries of life,’’ which it is not neces- 
sary to sell on the Sabbath. Provision dealers want and 
need the Sabbath, and in other States have it with no incon- 
venience to anybody, 

The Rhode Island law forbids all work, not of necessity or 
charity, making exception also for those who observe Satur- 
day in Hopkinton and Westerly, where they are allowed not 
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only to work but to traffic, which involves those who do 
not keep Saturday. It would be better to follow the general 
rule of other States (best formulated by Arkansas and New 
Jersey, omitted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont) that 
allows those who keep Saturday to work in private but vot fo 
traffic in public. 

Connecticut’s law is imperfect in this resgect, allowing 
Saturday-keepers not only to work but to ‘‘do business,”’ 
provided they do not disturb any person while attending 
public worship. Connecticut is the banner State in reduction 
of Sunday trains. It is said that ten thousand railroad men 
were emancipated from Sunday slavery by the law made a few 
years ago that forbids all Sunday trains, between sunrise and 
sunset, except such as the railroad commissioners may 
authorize before 10 a. m. and after 3 p. m., as works of 
‘‘necessity or for the preservation of freight.’’ Too much 
power is put in the hands of the railroad commissioners, but 
a thorough education of public sentiment would no doubt 
lead them to an increasingly strict construction of what is 
‘‘necessary’’ in this matter. Thirty-one railroad managers 
agree with Chief Engineer P. M. Arthur, that every railroad 
wheel could be stopped for the whole Sabbath without loss or 
injury to any interest. It is a good feature of the Connecticut 
law that no ticket can be sold even for the ‘‘ necessary ’’ 
trains, so-called, at less than the highest regular fare charged 
on other days, all special tickets and mileage being void. 

In Maine, not trains only but traveling also is illegal on 
the Sabbath, and all sports, labor and business, works of 
mercy and necessity only being excepted. 

Massachusetts, once first in morals not only in New 
England but in the nation, is last in New England in law and 
practice to-day, and one of the six lowest in its law standard 
of all our line of States. No States except California and 
Idaho, the only States having no Sabbath law, and Montana, 
Nevada, Texas and Louisiana, whose laws are weak; no 
States save these of the ‘‘ wild West’’ and wild southwest, 
but have a stricter Sabbath law than that of Massachusetts, 
whose Legislature told its people they might break the 
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Sabbath, the Decalogue, the world’s constitution, which States 
and individuals alike are bound to obey. The license laws 
of Massachusetts alone authorize the licensing of Sabbath- 
breaking. Ch. 98, § 1, provides that a ‘‘game, sport or public 
diversion ’’ may be ‘‘licensed’’ on ‘‘ the Lord’s Day,’’ that is, 
it may be made the Devil’s day if the license authorities 
decide to ‘‘ restrict ’’ instead of ‘‘ prohibiting ’’ Sunday sports. 
The law was mangled, not ‘‘amended”’ about six years ago, 
when the Greed Brothers, the two sons of Selfishness, the 
miserly greed for gold and the prodigal greed for pleasure, 
found the law unguarded and robbed it of all its valuables 
and left it half dead, all the life-blood of equity let out of it. 
This law also specifically permits the manufacture of steam, 
gas and electricity for heat, light and power ; the use of tele- 
graph and telephone (as if messenger boys were winged 
cherubs needing no moral culture ; as if ‘‘ Hello girls’’ had 
no right to one day’s release from their nerve-trying work 
which the world got on without all days until recently, and 
can surely spare one day per week )—and the Massachusetts 
lawless law further sanctions the letting of horses, yachts and 
boats; the manufacture, transportation and sale of news- 
papers; the making of butter and cheese; the keeping open 
of public bath-houses ; also the making and selling of foods 
in bakeries before 10 a.m. and from 4 to 6: 30 p. m.; also, 
‘the running of such steamboat lines and railroad trains on 
the Lord’s Day as in the opinion of the Board the public 
necessity and convenience may require, having regard to the 
due observance of the day ’’—convenience, however, being 
substituted for conscience. 

This is one of the most daring specimens of legislative 
rebellion against the Supreme Court of the universe that can 
be found since Justiman, Charlemagne and Alfred laid the 
Decalogue at the foundation of Christian civilization. In the 
same code that forbids murder, theft and adultery, God for- 
bids all selfish work for gain on the Sabbath, but the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts erases God’s ‘‘Thou shalt not’’ and 
says, ‘‘ You may.’’ The monstrous doctrine that ‘‘ politics 
owes no allegiance to the Decalogue and the Golden Rule”’ 
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which the nation rejected with abhorrence was adopted by the 
legislators of Massachusetts in enacting this lawless law. 
The law is a moral monstrosity of unfairness, self-contradic- 
tions and absurdities. One may hire a boat but may not fish. 
He may take an excursion to the woods but may not shoot. 
He may manufacture, transport and sell a dirty blanket sheet 
of gossip and scandal, but not a clean blanket worth its price. 
The editor may work or be worked but not the school teacher. 
The printer may work or be worked but not the carpenter. 
The newsdealer may work or be worked but not the book- 
seller. The newsboy may huckster his worse than worthless 
gossip but all other hucksters must keep quiet. The truck- 
man may carry papers but not other packages. The actor 
cannot trade as an amusement-vender on the Sabbath unless 
he gets a license, but the newspaper proprietor may sell 
amusements whether or no. Every form of Sunday work and 
Sunday amusement is sanctioned for the financial benefit of 
certain favored classes, while others are shut out not by gen- 
eral principles but by special legislation which is a crime 
against equity. 

In Aztec times, on the high altar in the city of Mexico for 
the worship of the sun, the priest would seize some beautiful 
youth or maiden, cut out his heart or hers and lay it still 
quivering on the horrid altar. Sothe Legislature tore out 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath law its very heart of equity and 
sacrificed it to Bacchus, Venus and the Almighty Dollar, the 
Trinity to whom the holiday Sunday is devoted. 

What shall we do about it ? 

1. Organize to repeal the lawless law at the next Legisla- 
ture. This horrible disemboweling of the law could never 
have occurred if there had been an efficient society with a 
competent secretary ever on guard. Massachusetts would 
have prevented the State from rebelling against the Deca- 
logue as Pennsylvania has just done if there had been as 
good a State organization as Pennsylvania has. The way 
out is the way in. Make the Massachusetts Sunday Protect- 
ive League so efficient that it can unmake this ‘legislative 
crime. 
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2. Organize also to teach the people by lectures and litera- 
ture that the Massachusetts Legislature has not made wrong 
right by legalizing it. God’s law is the standard. 

3. Make the most of the law by petitioning the railroad 
commissioners to use their large powers to the utmost to re- 
duce what is, next to Sunday papers, the greatest peril to the 
New England Sabbath, the Sunday trains and especially the 
Sunday excursions. Until we can get the Legislature to 
heed the law of God and the appeals of the railroad men and 
forbid all trains, let us stop some of them by causing the 
railroad commissioners to receive such a snow-storm of peti- 
tions as recently fell on the desks of Congress and stopped 
the countless, corrupting excursions that would otherwise 
have made a weekly pandemonium, a perdition of Chicago. 
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LYNCH LAW IN ‘ALL ITS PHASES. 


Address at Tremont Temple in the Boston Monday Lectureship, Feb. 13, 189 


3, by 
Miss Ida B. Wells, formerly editor of the Free Speech, Memphis, Tenn. 


I am before the American people to-day through no inclination of my 
own, but because of a deep-seated conviction that the country at large 
does not know the extent to which lynch law prevails in parts of the 
Republic, nor the conditions which force into exile those who speak 
the truth. I cannot believe that the apathy and indifference which so 
largely obtains regarding mob rule is other than the result of ignorance 
of the true situation. And yet, the observing and thoughtful must 
know that in one section, at least, of our common country, a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, means a government by 
the mob ; where the land of the free and home of the brave means a land 
of lawlessness, murder and outrage; and where liberty of speech means 
the license of might to destroy the business and drive from home those 
who exercise this privilege contrary to the will of the mob. Repeated 
attacks on the life, liberty and happiness of any citizen or class of citi- 
zens are attacks on distinctive American institutions ; such attacks im- 
periling as they do the foundation of government, law and order, merit 
the thoughtful consideration of far-sighted Americans ; not from astand- 
point of sentiment, not even so much from a standpoint of justice toa 
weak race, as from a desire to preserve our institutions. 

The race problem or negro question, as it has been called, has been 
omnipresent and all-pervading since long before the Afro-American was 
raised from the degradation of the slave to the dignity of the citizen. 
It has never been settled because the right methods have not been em- 
ployed in thesolution. It is the Banquo’s ghost of politics, religion, and 
sociology which will not down at the bidding of those who are tor- 
mented with its ubiquitous appearance on every occasion. Times with- 
out number, since invested with citizenship, the race has been indicted 
for ignorance, immorality and general worthlessness— declared guilty 
and executed by its self-constituted judges. The operations of law do 
not dispose of negroes fast enough, and lynching bees have become the 
favorite pastime of the South. As excuse for the same, a new cry, as 
false as it is foul, is raised in an effort to blast race character, a cry 
which has proclaimed to the world that virtue and innocence are vio- 
lated by Afro-Americans who must be killed like wild beasts to protect 
womanhood and childhood. 
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Born and reared in the South, I had never expected to live elsewhere. 
Until this past year I was one among those who believed the condition 
of the masses gave large excuse for the humiliations and proscriptions 
under which we labored ; that when wealth, education and character be- 
came more general among us,— the cause being removed — the effect 
would cease, and justice be accorded to all alike. I shared the general 
belief that good newspapers entering regularly the homes of our people 
in every state could do more to bring about this result than any agency. 
Preaching the doctrine of self-help, thrift and economy every week, they 
would be the teachers to those who had. been deprived of school advan- 
tages, yet were making history every day — and train to think for them- 
selves our mental children of a larger growth. And so, three years ago 
last June, I became editor and part owner of the Memphis Free Speech. 
As editor, I had occasion to criticise the city School Board’s employ- 
ment of inefficient teachers and poor school-buildings for Afro-American 
children. I was in the employ of that board at the time, and at the 
close of that school-term one year ago, was not re-elected to a position I 
had held in the city schools for seven years. Accepting the decision of 
the Board of Education, I set out to make a race newspaper pay —a 
thing which older and wiser heads said could not be done. But there 
were enough of our people in Memphis and surrounding territory to 
support a paper, and I believed they would doso. With nine months 
hard work the circulation increased from 1,500 to 3,500 ; in twelve months 
it was on a good paying basis. Throughout the Mississippi Valley in 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Mississippi — on plantations and in towns, the 
demand for and interest in the paper increased among the masses. The 
newsboys who would not sell it on the trains, voluntarily testified that 
they had never known colored people to demand a paper so eagerly. 

To make the paper a paying business I became advertising agent, so- 
licitor, as well as editor, and was continually on the go. Wherever I 
went among the people, I gave them in church, school, public gather- 
ings, and home, the benefit of my honest conviction that maintenance 
of character, money getting and education would finally solve our prob- 
lem and that it depended on us to say how soon this would be brought 
about. This sentiment bore good fruit in Memphis. We had nice 
homes, representatives in almost every branch of business and profes- 
sion, and refined society. We had learned that helping each other 
helped all, and every well-conducted business by Afro-Americans pros- 
pered. With all our proscription in theatres, hotels and on railroads, 
we had never had a lynching and did not believe we could have one. 
There had been lynchings and brutal outrages of all sorts in our own 
state and those adjoining us, but we had confidence and pride in our 
city and the majesty of its laws. So far in advance of other Southern 


cities was ours, we were content to endure the evils we had, to labor and 
to wait. 
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But there was a rude awakening. On the moftning of March g, the 
bodies of three of our best young men were found in an old field hor- 
ribly shot to pieces. These young men had owned and operated the 
People’s Grocery, situated at what was known as the Curve—a suburb 
made up almost entirely of colored people—about a mile from city 
limits. Thomas Moss, one of the oldest letter-carriers in the city, was 
president of the company, Calvin McDowell was manager and Will 
Stewart was a clerk. There were about ten other stockholders, all 
colored men. The young men were well known and popular and their 
business flourished, and that of Barrett, a white grocer who kept store 
there before the ‘‘ People’s Grocery ’’ was established, went down. One 
day an officer came to the “ People’s Grocery ’’ and inquired for a col- 
ored man who lived in the neighborhood, and for whom the officer had 
awarrant. Barrett was with him and when McDowell said he knew 
nothing as to the whereabouts of the man for whom they were search- 
ing, Barrett, not the officer, then accused McDowell of harboring the 
man, and McDowell gave the lie. Barrett drew his pistol and struck 
McDowell with it; thereupon McDowell, who was a tall, fine-looking 
six-footer, took Barrett’s pistol from him, knocked him down and gave 
him a good thrashing, while Will Stewart, the clerk, kept the special 
officer at bay. Barrett went to town, swore out a warrant fortheir arrest 
on a charge of assault and battery. McDowell went before the Criminal 
Court, immediately gave bond and returned to his store. Barrett then 
threatened (to use his own words) that he was going to clean out the 
whole store. Knowing how anxious he was to destroy their business, 
these young men consulted a lawyer who told them they were justi- 
fied in defending themselves if attacked, as they were a mile 
beyond city limits and police protection. They accordingly armed 
several of their friends—not to assail, but to resist the threatened 
Saturday night attack. 

When they saw Barrett enter the front door and a half dozen men at 
the rear door at 11 o’clock that night, they supposed the attack was on 
and immediately fired into the crowd, wounding three men. These 
men, dressed in citizens’ clothes, turned out to be deputies who claimed 
to be hunting another man for whom they had a warrant, and whom any 
one of them could have arrested without trouble. When these men 
found they had fired upon officers of the law, they threw away their 
firearms and subinitted to arrest, confident they should establish their 
innocence of intent to fire upon officers of the law. The daily papers 
in flaming headlines roused the evil passions of the whites, denounced 
these poor boys in unmeasured terms, nor permitted them a word in 
their own defense. 

The neighborhood of the Curve was searched next day, and about 
thirty persons were thrown into jail, charged with conspiracy. No com- 
munication was to be had with friends any of the three days these 
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men were in jail; bail was refused and Thomas Moss was not allowed to 
eat the food his wife prepared for him. The judge is reported to have 
said, ‘‘ Any one can see them after three days.’? They were seen after 
three days, but they were no longer able to respond to the greeting of 
friends. On Tuesday following the shooting at the grocery, the papers 
which had made much of the sufferings of the wounded deputies, and 
promised it would go hard with those who did the shooting, if they died, 
announced that the officers were all out of danger, and would recover. 
The friends of the prisoners breathed more easily and relaxed their vig- 
ilance. They felt that as the officers would not die, there was no danger 
that in the heat of passion the prisoners would meet violent death at the 
hands of the mob. Besides, we had such confidence in the law. But 
the law did not provide capital punishment for shooting which did not 
kill. So the mob did what the law could not be made to do, as a lesson 
to the Afro-American that he must not shoot a white man,— no matter 
what the provocation. The same night after the announcement was 
made in the papers that the officers would get well, the mob, in obedi- 
ence toa plan known to every prominent white man in the city, went to 
the jail between two and three o’clock in the morning, dragged out these 
young men, hatless and shoeless, put them on the yard engine of the 
railroad which was in waiting just behind the jail, carried them a mile 
north of city limits and horribly shot them to death while the locomo- 
tive at a given signal let off steam and blew the whistle to deaden the 
sound of the firing. 


‘‘It was done by unknown men,” said the jury, yet the 4ppeal-Ava- 
lanche, which goes to press at 3 a. m., had a two-column account of the 
lynching. ‘The papers also told how McDowell got hold of the guns of 
the mob, and as his grasp could not be loosened, his hand was shattered 
with a pistol ball and all the lower part of his face wastornaway. There 
were four pools of blood found and only three bodies. It was whispered 
that he, McDowell, killed one of the lynchers with his gun, and it is 
well known that a policeman who was seen on the street a few days pre- 
vious to the lynching, died very suddenly the next day after. 

‘It was done by unknown parties,’ said the jury, yet the papers told 
how Tom Moss begged for his life, for the sake of his wife, his little 
daughter and his unborn infant. They also told us that his last words 
were, ‘‘If you will kill us, turn our faces to the West.” 

All this we learned too late to save these men, even if the law had not 
been in the hands of their murderers. When the colored people realized 
that the flower of our young manhood had been stolen away at night 
and murdered, there was a rush for firearms to avenge the wrong, but no 
house would sell a colored man a gun; the armory of the Tennessee 
Rifles, our only colored military company, and of which McDowell was 
a member, was broken into by order of the Criminal Court judge, and its 
guns taken. One hundred men and irresponsible boys from fifteen years 
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and up were armed by order of the authorities and rushed out to the 
Curve, where it was reported that the colored people were massing, and 
at point of the bayonet dispersed these men who could do nothing but 
talk. The cigars, wines, etc., of the grocery stock were freely used by the 
mob, who possessed the place on pretence of dispersing the conspiracy. 
The money drawer was broken into and contents taken. The trunk of 
Calvin McDowell, who had a room in the store, was broken open, and 
his clothing, which was not good enough to take away, was thrown out 
and trampled on the floor. 


These men were murdered, their stock was attached by creditors and 
sold for less than one-eighth of its cost to that same man Barrett, who 
is to-day running his grocery in the same place. He had indeed kept 
his word, and by aid of the authorities destroyed the People’s Grocery 
Company root and branch. The relatives of Will Stewart and Calvin 
McDowell are bereft of their protectors. The baby daughter of Tom 
Moss, too young to express how she misses her father, toddles to the 
wardrobe, seizes the legs of the trousers of his letter-carrier uniform, 
hugs and kisses them with evident delight and stretches up her little 
hands to be taken up into the arms which will nevermore clasp his 
daughter’s form. His wife holds Thomas Moss, Jr., in her arms, upon 
whose unconscious baby face the tears fall thick and fast when she is 
thinking of the sad fate of the father he will never see, and of the two 
helpless children who cling to her for the support she cannot give. 
Although these men were peaceable, law-abiding citizens of this country, 


we are told there can be no punishment for their murderers nor indem- 
nity for their relatives. 


I have no power to describe the feeling of horror that possessed every 
member of the race in Memphis when the truth dawned upon us that 
the protection of the law which we had so long enjoyed was no longer 
ours ; all this had been destroyed in a night, and the barriers of the law 
had been thrown down, and the guardians of the public peace and confi- 
dence scoffed away into the shadows, and all authority given into the 
hands of the mob, and innocent men cut down as if they were brutes— 
the first feeling was one of utter dismay, then intense indignation. Ven- 
geance was whispered from ear to ear, but sober reflection brought the 
conviction that it would be extreme folly to seek vengeance when such 
action meant certain death for the men, and horrible slaughter for the 
women and children, as one of the evening papers took care to remind 
us. The power of the State, country and city, the civil authorities and 
the strong arm of the military power were all on the side of the mob 
and of lawlessness. Few of our men possessed firearms, our only com- 
pany’s guns were confiscated, and the only white man who would 
sell a colored man a gun, was himself jailed, and his store closed. We 
were helpless in our great strength. It was our first object lesson in 
the doctrine of white supremacy; an illustration of the South’s cardi- 
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nal principle that no matter what the attainments, character or standing 
of an Afro-American, the laws of the South will not protect him against 
a white man. 


There was only one thing we could do, and a great determination 
seized upon the people to follow the advice of the martyred Moss, and 
“turn our faces to the West,’’ whose laws protect all alike. The /vee 
Speech supported by our ministers and leading business meu advised 
the people to leave a community whose laws did not protect them. Hun- 
dreds left on foot to walk four hundred miles between Memphis and Okla- 
homa. A Baptist minister went to the territory, built a church, and took 
his entire congregation out in less than a month. Another minister sold 
his church and took his flock to California, and still another has settled 
in Kansas. In two months, six thousand persons had left the city and 
every branch of business began to feel this silent resentment of the out- 
rage, and failure of the authorities to punish the lynchers. There were 
a number of business failures and blocks of houses were for rent. The 
superintendent and treasurer of the street railway company called at 
the office of the yee Speech, to have us urge the colored people to ride 
again on the street cars. A real estate dealer said to a colored man 
who returned some property he had been buying on the installment 
plan: ‘‘I don’t see what you ‘niggers’ are cutting up about. You got 
off light. We first intended to kill every one of those thirty-one ‘ nig- 
gers’ in jail, but concluded to let all go but the ‘leaders.’’’ They did 
let all go to the penitentiary. These so-called rioters have since been 
tried in the Criminal Court for the conspiracy of defending their prop- 
erty, and are nowserving terms of three, eight, and fifteen years each in 
the Tennessee State prison. 

To restore the equilibrium and put a stop to the great financial loss, 
the next move was to get rid of the Free Speech,—the disturbing element 
which kept the waters troubled ; which would not let the people for- 
get, and in obedience to whose advice nearly six thousand persons had 
left the city. In casting about for an excuse, the mob found it in the 
following editorial which appeared in the Memphis /7ee Speech,—May 
21, 1892: ‘‘ Eight negroes lynched in one week. Since last issue of the 
Free Speech one was lynched at Little Rock, Ark., where the citizens 
broke into the penitentiary and got their man; three near Anniston, 
Ala., and one in New Orleans, all on the same charge, the new alarm of 
assaulting white women—and three near Clarksville, Ga., for killing a 
white man. The same program of hanging—then shooting bullets into 
the lifeless bodies was carried out to the letter. Nobody in this section 
of the country believes the old threadbare lie that negro men rape white 
women. If Southern white men are not careful they will overreach 
themselves, and public sentiment will havea reaction. A conclusion 
will then be reached which will be very damaging to the moral reputa- 
tion of their women.’? Commenting on this, 7e Daily Commercial of 
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Wednesday following said: ‘‘Those negroes who are attempting to 
make lynching of individuals of their race a means for arousing the 
worst passions of their kind, are playing with a dangerous sentiment. 
The negroes may as well understand that there is no mercy for the 
negro rapist, and little patience with his defenders. A negro organ 
printed in this city in a recent issue publishes the following atrocious 
paragraph : ‘ Nobody in this section believes the old threadbare lie that 
negro men rape white women. If Southern white men are not careful 
they will overreach themselves and public sentiment will have a reac- 
tion. A conclusion will be reached which will be very damaging to the 
moral reputation of their womer.’ The fact that a black scoundrel is 
allowed to live and utter such loathsome and repulsive calumnies is a 
volume of evidence as to the wonderful patience of Southern whites. 
There are some things the Southern white man will not tolerate, and 
the obscene intimation of the foregoing has brought the writer to the 
very uttermost limit of public patience. We hope we have said enough.” 
The Evening Scimitar of the same day copied this leading editorial 
and added this comment: ‘‘ Patience under such circumstances is not 
a virtue. If the negroes themselves do not apply the remedy without 
delay, it will be the duty of those he has attacked, to tie the wretch 
who utters these calummies to a stake at the intersection of Main and 
Madison streets, brand him in the forehead with a hot iron and—”’ 
Such open suggestions by the leading daily papers of the progressive 
city of Memphis were acted upon by the leading citizens and a meeting 
was held at the Cotton Exchange that evening. Zhe Commercial 
two days later had the following account of it : 


ATROCIOUS BLACKGUARDISM. 
There will be no Lynching and no Repetition of the Offense. 


In itsissue of Wednesday 7he Commercial reproduced and commented 
upon an editorial which appeared a day or two before in a negro organ 
known as the Free Speech. The article was so insufferably and inde- 
cently slanderous that the whole city awoke to a feeling of intense re- 


.sentment which came within an ace of culminating in one of those occur- 


rences whose details are so eagerly seized and so prominently published 
by Northern newspapers. Conservative counsels, however, prevailed, 
and no extreme measures were resorted to. On Wednesday afternoon 
a meeting of citizens was held. It was not an assemblage of hoodlums 
or irresponsible fire-eaters, but solid, substantial business men who 
knew exactly what they were doing and who were far more indignant 
at the villainous insult to the women of the South than they would have 
been at any injury done themselves. This meeting appointed a com- 
mittee to seek the author of the infamous editorial and warn him quietly 
that upon repetition of the offense he would find some other part of the 
country a good deal safer and pleasanter place of residence than this. 
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The committee called on a negro preacher named Nightingale, but he 
disclaimed responsibility and convinced the gentlemen that he had 
really sold out his paper to a woman named Wells. This woman is not 
in Memphis at present. It was finally learned that one Fleming, a negro 
who was driven out of Crittenden Co. during the trouble there a few 
years ago, wrote the paragraph. He had, however, heard of the meet- 
ing, and fled from a fate which he feared was in store for him, and which 
he knew he deserved. His whereabouts could not be ascertained, and 
the committee so reported. Later on, a communication from Fleming 
to a prominent Republican politician, and that politician’s reply were 
shown to one or two gentlemen. The former was an inquiry as to 
whether the writer might safely return to Memphis, the latter was an 
emphatic answer in the negative, and Fleming is still in hiding. Noth- 
ing further will be done in the matter. There will be no lynching, and 
it is very certain there will be no repetition of the outrage. If there 
should be—— Friday, May 25. 

The only reason there was no lynching of Mr. Fleming who was busi- 
ness manager and half owner of the Free Speech, and who did not write 
the editorial, was because this same white Republican told him the com- 
mittee was coming, and warned him not to trust them, but get out of 
the way. The committee scoured the city hunting him, and had to be 
content with Mr. Nightingale who was dragged to the meeting, shame- 
fully abused (although it was known he had sold out his interest in the 
paper six months before). He was struck in the face and forced at the 
pistol's point to sign a letter which was written by them, in which he 
denied all knowledge of the editorial, denounced and condemned it as 
slander on white women. Ido not censure Mr. Nightingale for his 
action because, having never been at the pistol’s point myself, I do not 
feel that I am competent to sit in judgment on him, or say what I would 
do under such circumstances. 


I had written that editorial with other matter for the week’s paper 
before leaving home the Friday previous for the General Conference of 
the A. M. E. Church in Philadelphia. Conference adjourned Tuesday, 
and Thursday, May 25, at 3 p.m., I landed in New York City for a few 
days’ stay before returning home, and there learned from the papers that 
my business manager had been driven away and the paper suspended. 
Telegraphing for news, I received telegrams and letters in return inform- 
ing me that the trains were being watched, that I was to be dumped 
into the river and beaten, if not killed ; it had been learned that I wrote 
the editorial and I wasto be hanged in front of the court-house and my 
face bled if I returned, and I was implored by my friends to remain away. 
The creditors attacked the office in the meantime and the outfit was sold 
without more ado, thus destroying effectually that which it had taken 
years to build. One prominent insurance agent publicly declares he 
will make it his business to shoot me down on sight if I return to 
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Memphis in twenty years, while a leading white lady has remarked that 
she was opposed to the lynching of those three men in March, but she 
did wish there was some way by which I could be gotten back and 
lynched. 

I have been censured for writing that editorial, but when I think of 
the five men who were lynched that week for assault on white women 
and that not a week passes but some poor soul is violently ushered into 
eternity on this trumped-up charge, knowing the many things I do, and 
part of which I tried to tell in the New York Age of June 25, (and in 
the pamphlets I have with me) seeing that the whole race in the South 
was injured in the estimation of the world because of these false reports, 
I could no longer hold my peace, and I feel, yes, I am sure, that if it 
had to be done over again (provided no one else was the loser save my- 
self) I would do and say the very same again. 

The lawlessness here described is not confined to one locality. In the 
past ten years over a thousand colored men, women and children have 
been butchered, murdered and burnt in all parts of the South. The 
details of these horrible outrages seldom reach beyond the narrow world 
where they occur. Those who commit the murders write the reports, 
and hence these lasting blots upon the honor of a nation cause but a 
faint ripple on the outside world. They arouse no great indignation and 
call forth no adequate demand for justice. The victims were black, and 
the reports are so written as to make it appear that the helpless crea- 
tures deserved the fate which overtook them. 

Not so with the Italian lynching of 1891. They were not black men, 
and three of them were not citizens of the Republic, but subjects of the 
King of Italy. The chief of police of New Orleans was shot and eleven 
Italians were arrested charged with the murder ; they were tried and 
the jury disagreed; the good, law-abiding citizens of New Orleans 
thereupon took them from the jail and lynched them at high noon. A 
feeling of horror ran through the nation at this outrage. All Europe 
was amazed. The Italian government demanded thorough investiga- 
tion and redress, and the Federal Government promised to give the 
matter the consideration which was its due. The diplomatic relations 
between the two countries became very much strained and for a while 
war talk was freely indulged. ’ Here was a case where the power of the 
Federal Government to protect its own citizens and redeem its pledges 
toa friendly power was put tothetest. When our State Department 
called upon the authorities of Louisiana for investigation of the 
crime and punishment of the criminals, the United States government 
was told that the crime was strictly within the authority of the State of 
Louisiana, and Louisiana would attend to it. After a farcical investiga- 
tion, the usual verdict in such cases wasrendered: ‘‘ Death at the hands 
of parties unknown to the jury,’’ the same verdict which has been pro- 
nounced over the bodies of over 1,000 colored persons! Our general 
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government has thus admitted that it has no jurisdiction over the 
crimes committed at New Orleans upon citizens of the country, nor 
upon those citizens of a friendly power to whom the general govern- 
ment and not the State government has pledged protection. Not only 
has our general government made the confession that one of the states 
is greater than the Union, but the general government has paid $25,000 
of the people’s money to the King of Italy for the lynching of those 
three subjects, the evil-doing of one State, over which it has no control, 
but for whose lawlessness the whole country must pay. The principle 
involved in the treaty power of the government has not yet been 
settled to the satisfaction of foreign powers ; but the principle involved 
in the right of State jurisdiction in such matters, was settled long ago 
by the decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

I beg your patience while we look at another phase of the lynching 
mania. We have turned heretofore to the pages of ancient and mediz- 
val history, to Roman tyranny, the Jesuitical Inquisition of Spain for 
the spectacle of a human being burnt to death. In the past ten years 
three instances, at least, have been furnished where men have literally 
been roasted to death to appease the fury of Southern mobs. The 
Texarkana instance of last year and the Paris, Texas, case of this month 
are the most recent as they are the most shocking and repulsive. Both 
were charged with crimes for which the laws provide adequate punish- 
ment. The Texarkana man, Ed Coy, was charged with assaulting a 
white woman. A mob pronounced him guilty, strapped him toa tree, 
chipped the flesh from his body, poured coal oil over him and the 
woman in the case set fire to him. The country looked on and in many 
cases applauded, because it was published that this man had violated 
the honor of a white woman, although he protested his innocence to the 
last. Judge Tourjee in the Chicago /nuter Ocean of recent date says 
investigation has shown that Ed Coy had supported this woman, (who 
was known to be of bad character,) and her drunken husband for over a 
year previous to the burning. 

The Paris. Texas, burning of Henry Smith, February Ist, has exceeded 
all.the others in its horrible details. The man was drawn through the 
streets on a float, as the Roman generals used to parade their trophies 
of war, while the scaffold ten feet high, was being built, and irons were 
heated in the fire. He was bound onit, and red-hot irons began at his 
feet and slowly branded his body, while the mob howled with delight at 
his shrieks. Red hot irons were run down his throat and cooked his 
tongue; his eyes were burned out, and when he was at last unconscious, 
cotton seed hulls were placed under him, coal oil poured all over him, 
and a torch applied to the mass. When the flames burned away the 
ropes which bound Smith and scorched his flesh, he was brought back 
to sensibility—and burned and maimed and sightless as he was, he rolled 
off the platform and away from the fire. His half-cooked body was 
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seized and trampled and thrown back into the flames while the mob of 
twenty thousand persons who came from all over the country howled 
with delight, and gathered up some buttons and ashes after all was over 
to preserve for relics. This man was charged with outraging and mur- 
dering a four-year-old white child, covering her body with brush, sleep- 
ing beside her through the night, then making his escape. If true, it 
was the deed of a madman, and should have been clearly proven so. 
The fact that no time for verification of the newspaper reports was given, 
is suspicious, especially when I remember that a negro was lynched in 
Indianola, Sharkey Co., Miss., last summer. The dispatches said it was 
because he had assaulted the sheriff's eight-year-old daughter. The 
girl was more than eighteen years old and was found by her father in 
this man’s room, who was a servant on the place. 

These incidents have been made the basis of this terrible story because 
they overshadow all others of a like nature in cruelty and represent the 
legal phases of the whole question. They could be multiplied without 
number—and each outrival the other in the fiendish cruelty exercised, 
and the frequent awful lawlessness exhibited. The following table shows 
the number of black men lynched from January I, 1882, to January 1, 
1892: In 1882, 52; 1883, 39; 1884, 53 ; 1885, 77; 1886, 73 ; 1887, 70; 1888, 
72; 1880, 95; ISgo, 100; 1891, 169. Of these 728 black men who were 
murdered, 269 were charged with rape, 253 with murder, 44 with robbery, 
37 with incendiarism, 32 with reasons unstated (it was not necessary 
to have a reason), 27 with race prejudice, 13 with quarreling with white 
men, 10 with making threats, 7 with rioting, 5 with miscegenation, 4 
with burglary. One of the men lynched in 1891 was Will Lewis, who 
was lynched because ‘‘he was drunk and saucy to white folks.” A 
woman who was one of the 73 victims in 1586, was hung in Jackson, 
Tenn., because the white woman for whom she cooked, died suddenly of 
poisoning. An examination showed arsenical poisoning. A search in 
the cook’s room found rat poison. She was thrown into jail, and when 
the mob had worked itself up to the lynching pitch, she was dragged out, 
every stitch of clothing torn from her body, and was hung in the public 
court house square in sight of everybody. That white woman’s husband 
has since died, in the insane asylum, a raving maniac, and his ravings 
have led to the conclusion that he, and not the cook, was the poisoner of 
his wife. A fifteen-year old colored girl was lynched last spring, at 
Rayville, La., on the same charge of poisoning. A woman was also 
lynched at Hollendale, Miss., last spring, charged with being an accom- 
plice in the murder of her white paramour who had abused her. These 
were only two of the 159 persons lynched in the South from January 1, 
1892, to January 1, 1893. Over a dozen black men have been lynched 
already since this new year set in, and the year is not yet two months 
old, 





It will thus be seen that neither age, sex nor decency are spared. Al- 
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though the impression has gone abroad that most of the lynchings take 
place because of assaults on white women only one-third of the num- 
ber lynched in the past ten years have been charged with that offense, 
to say nothing of those who were not guilty of the charge. And accord- 
ing to law none of them were guilty until proven so. But the unsup- 
ported word of any white person for any cause is sufficient to cause a 
lynching. So bold have the lynchers become, masks are laid aside, the 
temples of justice and strongholds of law are invaded in broad daylight 
and prisoners taken out and lynched, while governors of states and 
officers of law stand by and see the work well done. 


And yet this Christian nation, the flower of the nineteenth century 
civilization, says it can do nothing to stop this inhuman.slaughter. The 
general government is willingly powerless to send troops to protect the 
lives of its black citizens, but the state governments are free to use 
state troops to shoot them down like cattle, when in desperation the 
black men attempt to defend themselves, and then tell the world that it 
was necessary to put down a ‘‘ race war.”’ 


Persons unfamiliar with the condition of affairs in the Southern 
States do not credit the truth when it is told them. They cannot con- 
ceive how such a condition of affairs prevails so near them with steam 
power, telegraph wires and printing presses in daily and hourly touch 
with the localities where such disorder reigns. Ina former generation 
the ancestors of these same people refused to believe that slavery was 
the ‘‘league with death and the covenant with hell.’’) Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison declared it to be, until he was thrown into a dungeon in Baltimore, 
until the signal lights of Nat Turner lit the dull skies of Northampton 
County, and until sturdy old John Brown made his attack on Harper’s 
Ferry. When freedom of speech was martyred in the person of Elijah 
Lovejoy at Alton, when the liberty of free-discussion in Senate of the 
Nation’s Congress was struck down in the person of the fearless Charles 
Summer, the Nation was at last convinced that slavery was not only a 
monster butatyrant. Thatsame tyrant is at work under a new name and 
guise. The lawlessness which has been here described is like unto that 
which prevailed under slavery. The very same forces are at work now 
as then, The attempt is being made to subject to a condition of civil 
and industrial dependence, those whom the Constitution declares to 
be free men. The events which have led up to the present wide-spread 
lawlessness in the South can be traced to the very first year Lee’s con- 
quered veterans marched from Appomatox to their homes in the South- 
land. They were conquered in war, but not in spirit. They believed as 
firmly as ever that it was their right to rule black men and dictate to the 
National Government. The Knights of White Liners, and the Ku Klux 
Klans were composed of veterans of the Confederate army who were 
determined to destroy the effect of all the slave had gained by the war. 
They finally acccmplished their purpose in 1876, The right of the 
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Afro-American to vote and hold office remains in the Federal Constitu- 
tion, but is destroyed in the constitution of the Southern states. Hav- 
ing destroyed the citizenship of the man, they are now trying to destroy 
the manhood of the citizen. All their laws are shaped to this end, 
—school laws, railroad car regulations, those governing labor liens on 
crops,—every device is adopted to make slaves of free men and rob 
them of their wages. Whenever a malicious law is violated in any 
of its parts, any farmer, any railroad conductor, or merchant can call 
together a posse of his neighbors and punish even with death the black 
man who resists and the legal authorities sanction what is done by 
failing to prosecute and punish the murderers. The Repeal of the 
Civil Rights Law removed their last barrier and the black man’s last 
bulwark and refuge. The rule of the mob is absolute. 

Those who know this recital to be true, say there is nothing they can 
do --—they cannot interfere and vainly hope by further concession to 
placate the imperious and dominating part of our country in which this 
lawlessness prevails. Because this country has been almost rent in 
twain by internal dissension, the other sections seem virtually to have 
agreed that the best way to heal the breach is to permit the taking away 
of civil, political, and even human rights, to stand by in silence and utter 
indifference while the South continues to wreak fiendish vengeance on 
the irresponsible cause. They pretend to believe that with all the 
machinery of law and government in its hands; with the jails and pen- 
itentiaries and convict farms filled with petty race criminals; with the 
well-known fact that no negro has ever been known to escape conviction 
and punishment for any crime in the South —still there are those who 
try to justify and condone the lynching of over a thousand black men 
in less than ten years—an average of one hundred a year. The public 
sentiment of the country, by its silence in press, pulpit and in public 
meetings has encouraged this state of affairs, and public sentiment is 
stronger than law. With all the country's disposition to condone and 
temporize with the South and its methods; with its many instances of 
sacrificing principle to prejudice for the sake of making friends and 
healing the breach made by the late war; of going into this lawless 
country with capital to build up its waste places and remaining’silent in 
the presence of outrage and wrong—the South is as vindictive and 
bitter as ever. She is willing to make friends as long as she is permitted 
to pursue unmolested and uncensured, her course of proscription, injus- 
tice, outrage and vituperation. The malignant misrepresentation of 
General Butler, the uniformly indecent and abusive assault of this dead 
man whose only crime was a defence of his country, is a recent proof 
that the South has lost none of its bitterness. The Nashville American, 
one of the leading papers of one of the leading southern cities, gleefully 
announced editorially that ‘‘‘The Beast is dead.’ Early yesterday 
morning, acting under the devil’s orders, the angel of Death took Ben 
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Butler and landed him in the lowest depths of hell, and we pity even the 
devil the possession he has secured.’’ The men who wrote these edi- 
torials are without exception young men who know nothing of slavery 
and scarcely anything of the war. The bitterness and hatred have been 
instilled in and taught them by their parents, and they are men who 
make and reflect the sentiment of their section. The South spares no- 
body else’s feelings, and it seems a queer logic that when it comes toa 
question of right, involving lives of citizens and the honor of the gov- 
ernment, the South's feelings must be respected and spared. 

Do you ask the remedy? A public sentiment strong against lawless- 
ness must be aroused. Every individual can contribute to this awakening. 
When a sentiment against lynch law as strong, deep and mighty as 
that roused against slavery prevails, I have no fear of the result. It 
should be already established as a fact and not as a theory, that every 
human being must have a fair trial for his life and liberty, no matter 
what the charge against him. When a demand goes up from fearless 
and persistent reformers from press and pulpit, from industrial and 
moral associations that this shall be so from Maine to Texas and from 
ocean to ocean, a way will be found to make it so. 


In deference to the few words of condemnation uttered at the M. E. 
General Conference last year, and by other organizations, Governors 
Hogg of Texas, Northern of Georgia, and Tillman of South Carolina, 
have issued proclamations offering rewards for the apprehension of 
lynchers. These rewards have never been claimed, and these governors 
knew they would not be when offered. In many cases they knew the 
ringleaders of the mobs. The prosecuting attorney of Shelby County, 
Tenn., wrote Governor Buchanan to offer a reward for the arrest of the 
lynchers of three young men murdered in Memphis. Everybody in that 
city and state knew well that the letter was written for the sake of effect 
and the governor did not even offer the reward. But the country at 
large deluded itself with the belief that the officials of the South and 
the Jeading citizens condemned lynching. The lynchings go on in spite 
of offered rewards, and in face of Governor Hogg’s vigorous talk, the 
second man was burnt alive in his state with the utmost deliberation 
and publicity. Since he sent a message to the legislature the mob found 
and hung Henry Smith’s stepson, because he refused to tell where 
Smith was when they were hunting for him. Public sentiment which 
shall denounce these crimes in season and out; public sentiment which 
turns capital and immigration from a section given over to lawlessness ; 
public sentiment which insists on the punishment of criminals and 
lynchers by law must be aroused. 


It is no wonder in my mind that the party which stood for thirty years 
as the champion of human liberty and human rights, the party of great 
moral ideas, should suffer overwhelming defeat when it has proven rec- 
reant to its professions and abandoned a position it created; when 
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although its followers were being outraged in every sense, it was afraid 
to stand for the right, and appeal to the American people to sustain them 
in it. It put aside the question of a free ballot and fair count to every 
citizen and gave its voice and influence for the protection of the coat in- 
stead of the man who wore it, for the product of labor instead of the 
laborer ; for the seal of citizenship rather than the citizen, and insisted 
upon the evils of free trade instead of the sacredness of free speech. I 
am no politician but I believe if the Republican party had met the issues 
squarely for human rights instead of the tariff, it would have occupied 
a different position to-day. The voice of the peopleis the voice of God, 
and I long with all the intensity of my soul for the Garrison, Douglas, 
Sumner, Whittier and Phillips who shall rouse this nation to a demand 
that from Greenland’s icy mountains to the coral reefs of the Southern 
seas, mob rule shall be put down and equal and exact justice be ac- 
corded to every citizen of whatever race, who finds a home within the 
borders of the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

Then no longer will our national hymn be sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal, but every member of this great composite nation will be a 
living, harmonious illustration of the words, and all can honestly and 
gladly join in singing: 

My country! ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where our fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Freedom does ring. 








INDIA’S THREE MORAL CANCERS. 


WHICH THE INDIAN MISSIONARY CONFERENCE REFUSED TO 
CONDEMN. 


Even Christian people are so preoccupied with their own affairs and 
so quickly forget social facts brought under their notice, that it is only 
too probable some sincere Christians in England cannot understand the 
distress and indignation which has been aroused among well-informed 
Christian philanthropists by the refusal of the Decennial Conference of 
Indian Missionaries to express any opinion upon the great moral 
scourges of that continent. It is therefore necessary, however painful, 
to give the Christian public at home at least some hint of the actual 
facts which the Decennial Conference has treated with so much levity. 
As every English citizen is now personally and directly responsible to 
God for the government of India, it is impossible to evade responsibil- 
ity by saying that the subject is disagreeable and by laying it on one 
side. Every Christian will be compelled to give an account to Christ 
for his action or apathy on these tremendous moral issues. It is 
urgently important, therefore, to know something of the facts. A rep- 
resentative of this journal has been in communication with those who 
have the best and the most recent knowledge. In the light of the infor- 
mation which he has carefully collected, we proceed to state the nature 
of the three moral evils which the great gathering of Indian missiona- 
ries refused in their corporate capacity to condemn. 


I.—THE INDIAN STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


The Government of India and the military authorities are under the 
impression that they can improve the moral law of the universe. They 
therefore unblushingly license sin. Let us go to Lucknow and see their 
method. Weenter the Serai—a barracks for fallen women, containing 
nearly a hundred one-room dwellings, duz/t, owned, and maintained by 
our representatives in India. Each room in that British barracks of 
shame is numbered and oocupied by a registered native woman. In 
the open courtyard between the long rows of dwellings, a military 
policeman is stationed to keep order. To assist him there is here and 
there another Government official—a Mahaldarnee, a sort of forewoman 
of the registered women, who receives a monthly wage of ten rupees. 
A part of the business of these official women is ¢o keep the Government 
hell supplied with fresh victims, These are drawn principally from the 
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large class of child widows. ‘There is also an official tariff for sin. 
Such places exist in nearly every military quarter in India. Every year 
ten thousand soldiers, or ‘‘ mere boys,’’ as Lord Wolseley calls them, 
are sent out to India for five years, and there by the English Govern- 
ment are drawn into vice by a system which the British nation has 
refused to tolerate at home, and which was utterly unknown in India 
until we introduced it. In most stations the public women are usually 
examined once a week by the European or native doctor. This is in 
order to provide ‘‘safe’’ vice for our young soldiers, although of course, 
these evil medical dodges are delusive. Besides this examination each 
Dhai (the woman in charge) is expected to examine the women at least 
twice or thrice weekly. The hapless victims submit to this because the 
choice lies between starvation and submission. To show how this 
examination tends to the increase of vice, it need only be said that the 
soldiers’ visits are more frequent after the known examination day. 
When the ten thousand men who replace their fellows in India find 
such ample and careful provision made for lust, it is not surprising that 
they soon imagine vice to be necessary for men. The officers and gen- 
erals who carry out the system become drilled in the same ideas. We 
do not wonder, under these circumstances, to read in 7he Times of 
India that ‘‘more than one-half of the total number of European 
troops in India in 1890 were absolutely unfit to go into the field as the 
result of self-indulgence.’’ Continuing, 7he Times of India says: ‘‘It 
is now 1892, and if the same rate of increase has been maintained—and 
there is reason to believe that it has been maintained—the condition of 
the army in India to-day, so far as two-thirds of its number is concerned, 
can be little short of rotten.’? The fact is the so-called medical ‘‘ pro- 
tection ’’ of our boy soldiers is as unreal as it is blasphemous. Some 
may imagine that an end was put to all this by the vote in the House 
of Commons in June, 1888, which condemned any legislation that en- 
joined, authorized, or permitted the: licensing or regulation of the sin of 
impurity in India. These instructions were carried out in the Colonies, 
thanks to Lord Knutsford ; but in India it was otherwise. There we 
have been deceived and mocked in the performance. It is true that the 
Indian Contagious Diseases Act has been repealed, but a new Canton- 
ment Act has been put in force by the Viceroy in Council, which has 
revived nearly all the iniquities and infamies of the previous laws. 
What has been described here takes place under it. But God is not 
mocked. Wein England now reap that which we allow to be sown in 
India. The soldiers in India at the end of their short service are 
shipped home and let loose in England with their artificially stimulated 
and unnatural lust thirsting to be satiated. By these regulations the 
virtue of thousands of English women is endangered. The European 
traffic is largely an effect of the markets of vice established and pro- 
moted by the Anglo-Indian system of legalized debauchery. We need 
not dwell upon the effect of all this deliberate and systematic deviltry 
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on the heathen, before whom our soldiers and other representatives 
pose as ‘‘Christians.’” What, above all, do Indian women think of us? 


II.—THE INDIAN OPIUM TRADE. 


Our *opium traffic is a triple infamy. It curses India, Burma and 
China. Lord Kimberley says that the revenue from this traffic cannot 
be dispensed with ‘‘for the present.” In that particular he closely fol- 
lows Warren Hastings, who was impeached on this, among other 
points, and defended himself by saying that it had at least enriched 
the East Indian Company by half a million sterling. The victims 
generally begin by smoking opium twice a day, at morning and night, 
for an hour at atime. After two or three months’ use they are com- 
pletely in the grip of the habit. That is, they cannot leave it off for one 
day without great suffering. The amount smoked varies according to 
the means of the individual and the length of the time he has indulged. 
In multitudes of cases they realize the grip of the habit, and seek to 
be released. But they are so mastered by it, so incapable of effort, that 
they are rarely able to endure the physical ordeal of absolute abstention 
from their habit, which is essential if they are to be free. It is neces- 
sary to place the victims under restraint for about ten days before the 
awful craving is stayed. One point to which our attention is partic- 
ularly called is this: The Roman Catholic, the German, the Swiss, the 
Scandinavian, the American and British Churches of China and Japan, 
without one exception, exclude the opium smoker, grower and seller 
from church membership. For the sake of revenue we tempt men 
with that ¢he ordinary use of which will debar them from becoming 
members of the different Christian churches. In India the churches 
have no such restriction. The opium traffic places untold difficulties 
in the way of missionary work. Opium smokers are looked upon as 
furthest from the kingdom of God. Archdeacon Wolfe says that it is 
almost impossible to make any impression of a moral or spiritual nature 
ou the victims of opium. Hudson Taylor actually declares that opium 
does more harm in a week than all our Christian missionaries are doing 
good ina year. Not only are the natives of China debarred by the use 
of the drug from becoming Christians, but our conduct with respect to 
the traffic has alienated others who are not victims, but who are wide 
awake to the results of our infamous system of raising revenue. The 
amount of opium produced in India now is about 108,000 chests yearly, 
each chest being 140 lbs. in weight. Half of this is grown in British 
India, the remainder in native States directly under British control. 
1,000,000 acres of land in India are devoted to its cultivation. If it be 
asked what India has to do with opium in China the answer is—every- 
thing. Five-sixths of Indian-grown opium is not for Indian consump- 
tion, but for export to China and elsewhere. ‘The Indian consumption 
is comparatively small ; but it is growing. It is much larger iiow than 
in China at the beginning of the century. If action were taken at once 
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it could be dealt with easily. The Chinese were compelled to take our 
opium by force. We constrained them to legalize its importation. The 
result is that about 50,000,000, or one-sixth of the population, are the 
victims of opium. The Chinese Government for long resisted it. But 
the subtle influence of gold, which has been the curse of our Indian 
officials, is creeping over the present Government, and the 42,000,000 
revenue which is derived from Indian grown opium, besides what 
is derived from China opium, is making thei less eager to put the 
traffic down. That is why outsiders should have something to say 
on the opium arrangements of India, whether they concern other 
nations or the people of India itself. The worst feature of the opium 
question is that we are demoralizing our own subjects in India. One- 
half of the crimes in the opium districts—murder and affrays—have 
their origin in opium eating. The Indian Board of Revenue proposed 
to introduce the cultivation of the poppy into Scinde. Here is the 
answer of the Bombay Governor and his Council : ‘‘The Government 
consider there are very strong objections to the introduction of an in- 
dustry so demoralizing in its tendency as opium cultivation and manu- 
facture into a province where at present it is unknown. It has already 
beeh tried in Gujerat, and the result was widespread corruption and 
demoralization.’?’ The most damnable part of the whole business is 
that the cultivation of opium is pressed by our Government for the 
sake of filthy lucre. To gain an enormous profit the Government is 
ready to make advances to the cultivator. The price paid is the veriest 
trifle compared with the Government profits. It may be said that the 
Government, by charging the maximum price for opium that can be 
obtained without promoting smuggling, is trying to restrict its use in 
India. It is well known, however, that that does not restrict the sale. 
As.the export trade to China is undoubtedly to obtain a big revenue, is 
it likely that the Government has a different code of morality for India? 
Why is it that all over India the opium licenses are sold by auction, or 
to the highest bidder? Why is it that in this way a premium is put on 
energetic sales? Does such a system mean morality or revenue? It 
may be argued that the growth of the poppy cannot be put down—that 
it would be against the habits and the customs of the people. But a few 
years ago 100,000 acres were cleared off in Bengal at once, and Assam 
was cleared zz foto, when it suited the Government revenue to do it. 
And such an argument from a government which defies the religious 
feelings and habits of the Burmese in insisting on provision for the 
sale of opium in both Lower and Upper Burma, which ignores the ear- 
nest remonstrances of the Chinese Government against its importation, 
and the repeated protests of the English-speaking world is a sham. 
The real obstacle to the putting down of the cultivation in British India 
is not the 8,000 chests required for internal consumption, but the 90,000 
chests to be sold to the Chinese to gain 44,000,000 of blood-money. 
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III.—THE INDIAN LIQUOR TRADE. 


The evils of the liquor traffic in India, as of the opium trade, are 
due to frantic efforts to raise the revenue. The Drink Traffic in India 
is managed by the Government, and the root of the evil is in the 
Central Distillery system. By it the Government owns and runs great 
gin distilleries, which are managed from top to bottom by Government 
officials. At these distilleries a burning, fiery, poisonous liquid is 
made, which rapidly eats out the internal organs of the wretched 
victims who are entrapped into using it. It is sold at prices ranging 
frem twopence to fourpencethe bottle. mglish soldiers are not allowed 
to touch it. Notices are placed over the doors where the poison is sold to 
that effect, and heavy penalties are levied on the manager who should 
dare to supply them. On the natives, however, it is forced at every 
turn. This would seem to imply that though we may all be of one 
flesh and blood, what is bad for one need not necessarily be bad for 
the other! If the Government has no wish to stimulate the sale of 
liquor, why does it, through its officers, allow greedy liquor dealers to 
open up new shops where they never existed before, and where they 
are not needed? Why does it compel planters to give up sufficient 
land for the erection of these shops, which will only destroy their 
coolies? Why do magistrates absolutely refuse to shut up grog-shops, 
when the majority of the people protest against them, and petition to 
have them closed? Why does the Government sanction the settlement 
of far more shops than the liquor dealers will take up? That is the 
case in almost every district in India. Why does the Government sell 
the right to manufacture liquor to the highest bidder by public auction ? 
Why is the minimum guarantee system in vogue in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces, which means that the native distiller is bound down 
to a minimum number of gallons of liquor which he is bound to pro- 
duce whether he can sell it all or not, the object being to secure the 
duty from the extra gallonage produced? If the Government only 
wishes to supply the normal demand of the people for drink, why will 
it not adopt the local option principle and allow the people to say 
whether they wish to have grog-shops or not? This has been again and 
again proposed and urged upon the Government, but to no practical 
effect. Why are successful Excise officers always commended by the 
Board for speedy promotion? Inthe days of Mogul Government not 
a rupee of Excise receipts was allowed to go into the Imperial Treasury, 
as it was counted bad money. Even the East India Company told its 
Excise officers that the object which Government had in view was to 
restrain, and, if possible, to arrest and diminish the consumption of 
spirits, being fully persuaded that any amount of revenue that may be 
lost by the efficiency of the system to this end will be repaid a hundred- 
fold by the preservation and advancement of moral feeling and indus- 
trious habits among the people. That instruction was issued more than 
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fifty years ago. Shortly after the Mutiny in 1858, the Excise revenue of 
the Northwest Provinces was only 9,000,000 rupees. In 1885-9 it was no 
less than 55,000,000 rupees. Such may be called financial success. Per- 
haps to Government it is so, but socially and morally to the people it 
spells ruin. Surely the people should be of greater value to the Gov- 
ernment than the revenue. Rev. Thomas Evans, of the Anglo-Indian 
Temperance Association, who has traveled from one end of India to 
another, says that from personal observation he finds that all classes 
are affected with the poison of alcohol by three influences:—the example 
of Europeans, the eagerness of the Government to push the drink traffic 
for revenue purposes, and the relaxation of social habits and religious 
restrictions consequent upon the spread of Western secular and, in most 
cases, godless education. It is madness to suppose that that which is 
ruining the masses of the people can possibly be financially profitable. 
It is merely burning the candle at both ends. The drink revenue of the 
Indian Government is eating up to a tenfold extent the tax-paying pos- 
sibilities of the Indian people in other directions. All the facts quoted 
here in connection with the Indian liquor traffic were laid before the 
Decennial Conference. 


The unsophisticated Christian public at home will now be able to 
judge for themselves the moral significance of the fact that a Decennial 
Conference of Christian missionaries in India, face to face with the 
awful evils we have partially disclosed, refused to condemn them, 
lightly dismissing the whole subject as ‘‘a point of procedure.’’ This 
is what Anglo-Indianism has brought them to. The Indian Govern- 
ment is a wholesale manufacturer and trader in drink, opium, and fallen 
women. A majority of the Indian missionaries resolved that they 
would not say one word in condemnation of so wealthy and powerful 
a servant of the devil as the Anglo-Indian Government.—//ugh Price 
Hughes, in the Methodist Times, London. 


We publish to-day a brief but careful statement of the nature of the 
three moral evils which the Indian Missionary Conference refused to 
condemn, It is very difficult to explain in plain English the nature and 
extent of these social infamies, especially in the case of the worst of 
them. But so many Christian citizens in this country are profoundly 
ignorant of the real facts of the case that we are compelled to make an 
effort to bring home to them what is being done in their name and by 
their authority in India. The peculiarity of the trade in vice, the 
trade in opium, and the trade in liquor is that each of these trades is 
carried on directly by the Anglo-Indian Government. It does not 
merely license or sanction or control them, but, as this article shows, 
undertakes and promotes them. The Indian Government is, in fact, a 
wholesale manufacturer and trader in drink, opium and fallen women. 
Nothing more appalling or more systematically diabolical has ever been 
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witnessed in human history. The Indian missionaries must know all 
these facts, for they live in the midst of them. They are confronted 
by them daily. But when they met together the majority of them de- 
liberately refused to condemn any of these gigantic evils. 

We are sorry to say that some official persons in this country have 
tried to make light of the whole matter as ‘‘a storm inateacup.’”? Our 
readers will judge of the moral condition of any man who can use such 
phraseology with reference to three of the greatest crimes ever com- 
mitted by Government. A large number of official persons have tried 
to throw dust into the eyes of the ignorant and unwary by contending 
that the Conference refused to pass these resolutions because the Com- 
mittee for arrangement had agreed that no resolution should be passed. 
That is the very fact which makes their conduct so indefensible. ‘The 
gagging resolution was adopted deliberately beforehand for the express 
purpose of preventing an expression of opinion on these issues. It is an 
old trick on the part of those official missionaries who are hand and 
glove with Anglo-Indianism. The same dodge was tried in this coun- 
try when the Missionary Conference of the world was held in London, 
when nothing but the determined action of the China Inland Mission 
and some others interested in the salvation of China prevented the ex- 
clusion of a resolution condemning the opium trade. As that Confer- 
ence was held in London the Committee yielded to the threat of 
exposure in the English Press and condemnatory resolutions were 
passed. 


On the present occasion, some months before the Decennial Confer- 
ence met, Mr. Dyer wrote to Dr. Phillips (of Calcutta), the Secretary of 
the Provisional Committee, remarking on the omission of the Opium 
Traffic from their program. About the middle of October Dr. Phillips 
called on Mr. Dyer at Bombay, and said that he was personally in 
thorough sympathy with the opponents of the Opium Trade, but that 
there was a division of opinion in the committee, and that therefore the 
subject was not to be upon the program. The exclusion, consequently, 
of these moral questions from the subjects of discussion was de/iberate 
and intentional, and was done out of deference to certain influential 
missionaries who hob-nob with Anglo-Indian society and are extremely 
anxious that nothing should be said or done that would be offensive to 
their wealthy and powerful patrons, with whom indeed we regret to 
add, some of them agree. 

It must not be forgotten that some Indian missionaries have within 
the last few months publicly defended the Opium Trade, and in private 
some have even advocated the State provision for the lust of the military 
boys whom we send from this country. We have not the least doubt 
that the overwhelming majority of Indian missionaries are opposed to 
the lust trade, the opium trade, and the liquor trade in India. But the 
influential minority who dominate the executive committee, who are 
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hand in glove with Indian officials, take the Anglo-Indian view ; and our 
complaint is that the immense majority of Indian missionaries should 
have allowed themselves to be coerced into a criminal silence by these 
friends of Anglo-Indianism. That indicates an awful want of moral 
fibre on the part of the majority of missionaries. 


Their sympathy with 
virtue is too tepid and too timid. 


Let them read the language in which 
the prophets of the Old Testament denounced such things. It is impos- 
sible to imagine our Blessed Redeemer sitting in such a Conference and 
keeping silent on these questions. 

To take Jower ground, does any one imagine for a moment that John 
Wesley would have allowed such iniquities to pass unrebuked? The 
low moral tone engendered by fraternizing with Anglo-Indian society is 
strikingly exhibited in a letter which Mr. Manwaring, the local secre- 
tary of the Conference, addressed to Zhe Zimes of /ndia, a Bombay 
daily paper, in which he speaks with contempt of Mr. Varley, and says 
that Mr. Varley was indignant because the Decennial gathering ‘‘ does 
not agree, as a Conference, to commit itself to resolutions on such dis- 
puted subjects as Opium, the C. D. Acts, etc.’? The ‘‘etc.’’ refers to the 
peculiarly deadly liquor trade which our Government has forced upon 
the sober populations of India. Mr, Manwaring has caught the Anglo- 
Indian temper so perfectly, has assimilated the Anglo-Indian conception 
of morality so exactly, that he is amazed any one who professed to be a 
Christian should get up any excitement upon ‘‘such disputed subjects as 
Opium, the C. D. Acts, etc.’”’ 

To the Anglo-Indian mind these things are open questions. The Ten 
Commandments are no longer peremptorily binding upon us. They 
have to be relaxed in order to suit the peculiar exigencies of Anglo- 
Indian society, and a man who works himself up into a state of holy in- 
dignation about such things is a fanatic and a faddist. At the bottom of 
this miserable business is the fact that so many educationalists receive 
large grants of money from the Anglo-Indian Government in order to 
give secular knowledge to the Hindus. None of the thoughtful sugges- 
tions made by Dr. Pentecost, as the result of his visit to India, is more 
useful than that in which he urges that colleges supported by missionary 
funds should be transformed into soul-saving agencies. ‘‘ Give up mis- 
sionary grants,’’ he says, ‘‘and plant our missionary colleges on an abso- 
lutely Christian basis, where we will be untrammeled and unfettered by 
obligations to Government, and be more free as to time and methods to 
press home the truth of Christ in connection with thorough study of the 
Bible. It would put us on a sound Christian basis, and disentangle us 
from an alliance with a Government which, while it is avowedly neutral 
in the matter of religion, is, in fact, decidedly pro-heathen in all its prac- 
tical educational motives.” 

There Dr. Pentecost lays his finger on the cancer which is eating out the 


moral life of the British missionary organizations in India. Those who 
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receive large sums of money from that corrupt and immoral Govern- 
ment find it almost impossible to condemn their paymiasters in the lan- 
guage which John Wesley would have used. We know how often even 
in this country the receipt of Government money for educational and 
other purposes has had strange political effects, and has spiked the guns of 
Christian outspokenness. It is immeasurably worse in India, where free 
institutions scarcely exist, and where the whole continent is subject to 
the almost uncontrolled caprice of a military despotism. The only mis- 
sionary societies that are conspicuously flourishing in India to-day are 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, the American Baptists, and 
the Salvation Army. And these three are equally conspicuous by the 
fact that they have not entered into fatally friendly relations with Anglo- 
Indian society. As we have always said we must make our choice. We 
must go to India as the humble friends of a powerful military despotism, 
and as the representatives of a foreign rule, or we must go as the un- 
affected friends of the natives, and as the representatives of Jesus Christ. 

So long as the British Government provides English soldiers with 
native victims, and forces the liquor trade upon India and the opium 
trade upon China, it is impossible for any self-respecting and Christian 
Church to enter into friendly relations with it without compromising 
itself. We may just add one further illustration of the nature of Indian 
Government. Last vear there was a ball. The Governor of Madras, 
Lord Wenlock, the Commander-in-Chief of that Presidency, and a 
number of other high-placed persons appeared attired as ‘“‘devils’’ (we 
quote from a Madras newspaper) ‘‘in black coats, knee breeches, black 
stockings, shoes and black gauze wings, with long black tails and horns.” 
Lady Wenlock and other women of the highest rank appeared dressed 
as ‘‘angels.’’ Devils and angels danced together, and the Madras news- 
paper from which we quote describes their performance as follows: 
‘‘The devils danced with their most wonderful fiendish grace and 
agility, dragging their partners, whirling them round, and pirouetting 
round them. They finished up with a wild, rapid waltz, and ended by 
giving yells of triumph and truly unearthly shrieks.,”’ 

These are the persons whose tender susceptibilities are to be so care- 
fully regarded, that a Conference of Indian Missionaries must not so 
much as condemn the Government traffic in lust and opium and drink. 
We have a complete list of the names of the ‘devils’? and ‘‘angels”’ 
on the significant occasion to which we refer, which we shal! be prepared 
to publish if necessary. This subject is very painful, but we think we 
have said enough to show why an influential minority were so anxious 
to gag the Decennial Conference, and why it was so discreditable on the 
part of the Decennial Conference to allow itself to be gagged. All 
the nonsense that is now being uttered about ‘‘ procedure’ and “ tech- 
nical points ’’ and so forth, is simply so much dust thrown into the eyes 
of the ignorant. Until the British Missionary Societies have entirely 
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emancipated themselves from the demoralizing and deadly influence 
of Anglo-Indianism they will never succeed. 


There is one other matter which we must name. Some misguided 
officials in this country have tried to weaken the force of the moral 
indignation of the country by disparaging Mr. Alfred Dyer, to whose 
organ, Zhe Bombay Guardian, the Christians of the United Kingdom 
are mainly indebted for the exposure of the conspiracy of silence. Mr. 
Dyer, like his Master, is despised and rejected by the Scribes and Phar- 
isees who imagine that they represent the Church of God. Memories 
are so short that possibly the Christian public has partially forgotten 
who Mr. Dyer is. He is one of the most fearless and devoted of living 
Christians. Not one of his traducers is fit to unloose the latchet of his 
shoe. Not one of his traducers has ever done anything that could be 
compared for a moment with the magnificent service that Mr. Alfred 
Dyer has already rendered to the kingdom of God. 


It was he who, at the peril of his life, exposed the Belgian traffic in 
English girls. When he first brought that to light the immoral section 
of the community affected to speak of him in terms of disparagement 
and contempt similar to those by which certain missionary officials de- 
scribe him to-day. We well remember when he was snubbed at the 
foreign office, and when both Her Majesty’s Government and the Bel- 
giau authorities described him as a fool anda liar. We well remember 
the moral lecture administered to him in the leading columns of Zhe 
Standard. Buta few months passed over, and it appeared that Lord 
Granville, Zhe Standard newspaper, the Foreign Office, the Belgian 
authorities, and everybody else who had contradicted him were either 
deceived or deceivers. Every word he had uttered proved to be abso- 
lutely true. Persons of the highest official rank in Belgium, who had 
lied to the English Government, were tried for their infamies and con- 
demned to long terms of imprisonment. The horrible traffic was 
brought to an end, and all men acknowledged that Mr. Dyer had ren- 
dered an inestimable service to Great Britain and the human race. 


In the same way, notwithstanding the many attempts to throw dust 
into the eyes of the people, and the cruel attack upon Mr. Dyer, every 
word that he has uttered on this occasion has already been proved to be 
absolutely true. He is one of those invaluable and fearless Quakers 
who, like George Fox, go straigit on in obedience to God, and are con- 
sequently very much disliked by official and diplomatic people. But 
Mr. Aifred Dyer must not, and we know, will not, attach any impor- 
tance to the attacks that are made upon him. He serves Jesus Christ, 
not man, and we bid him continue his splendid championship of the 
outraged natives of India. He will be held in everlasting affection and 
reverence when every man who has dared to disparage him will be 
forgotten, and happily forgotten. 

One of the most mischievous and delusive suggestions ever made in 
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reference to the Opium Trafiic was the suggestion of Sir Mark Stewart 
that the subject should be referred to a Royal Commission. We have 
reason to believe that in both Houses of Parliament there are chicken- 
hearted friends of morality who would like to compromise with the 
devil in that way. It is not, however, a question of expediency or of 
finance, but a question of primary and fundamental morality. We hope 
that the day has not yet dawned when the Christian public will consent 
to appoint a Royal Commission for the purpose of considering whether 
God did or did not make a mistake when he issued the Ten Command- 
ments on Mount Sinai. Really, the way in which some Indian mission- 
aries are mute in face of this gigantic evil, and the way in which some 
ministers of religion and some members of Christian Churches at home 
are prepared to allow fundamental questions of morality to be either 
dismissed on a point of order or considered open questions, completely 
stagger unsophisticated disciples of Jesus Christ. 

If we do not put our foot down on a matter of plain morality we 
might as well give up the Christian religion altogether, and admit that 
ethical questions are simply questions of expediency, that there is no 
fixed basis of morals, that the Bible is a gigantic lie, and that the 
Christian religion is played out. No Christian can agree to a Royal 
Commission on a question of pure morality without denying the Lord 
that bought him, and putting Christ to an open shame. Let Parlia- 
ment finally decide that what is morally wrong can never be politically 
right, and then you may have as many Commissions as you like to 
devise legitimate means of raising income, whether in 


India or any- 
where else.— Zhe Methodist Times, London, 


THE WORLD’S W. C. T. U. 


The following is the protest of the World's Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union which numbers five hundred thousand members, and of 
which Miss Frances E. Willard is president and Lady Henry Somerset is 
vice-president. The document has been forwarded to Bishop Thoburn 
of Calcutta : 


To the President of the Decennial Conference held at Bombay. 
REVEREND AND DEAR SIR.—It is with much surprise and deep pain 
that we women, members of the World’s Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, have read of the action of the Decennial Conference of 
Indian Missionaries held at Bombay in January, 1893. We refer in the 
first place to the decision to have no discussion on the liquor traffic. 
We had hoped and believed that on this question there could be no two 
opinions among those whose calling should give them exceptional 
opportunity of knowing the evil and degradation brought about by the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in a country whose races have hitherto been 
noted for their temperance. In the second place we find that in spite of 
the strongest pressure to bring on a discussion on the opium traffic, in 
spite of the pitiful appeal of the Chinese Christian Churches of Hong 
Kong, in spite of the medical testimony of 5,000 doctors as to the hor- 
rible degradation following on the opium habit, this subject too was 
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ruled out as one upon which there was to be no discussion. And so 
when the Christian ministers are appealed to to lift up their voices on 
behalf of those whom they profess to have devoted their lives to save, 
they are dumb. Shall we not say of these poor people, ‘‘ Their shep- 
herds pity them not’'; ‘‘ His watchmen are all dumb dogs, they cannot 
bark.’’ Shall not One say, ‘‘ These are the wounds with which I have 
been wounded in the house of my friends’’? In the third place we find 
that a resolution against all State regulation of vice, and which urged 
the Imperial Government to see that its instructions based upon the 
resolution of Parliament of June 5, 1888, be faithfully carried out, was 
rescinded after it had been carried by a large majority. We hoped against 
hope that there was some mistake in this. Unfortunately the detailed 
accounts we have of this proceeding leave us no room to doubt that the 
report is true. And we have to face the fact that the missionaries who 
have gone out to teach the gospel of purity, to raise the fallen, to preach 
justice for the oppressed, were silent when they were asked to protest 
against the vilest system of licensed impurity to which women have 
been compelled to submit. We think it must be in ignorance that these 
men have acted—that if they knew all the atrocities connected with 
this system, the degradation of the moral sense of every one who has 
anything to do with it—of the soldiers, of the women so shamefully out- 
raged, of the doctors, matrons, police, and besides this the object lesson 
that is given to men and women all over the country, surely they would 
rather risk their whole mission than seem to countenance such iniquity. 
Believing that it may be in ignorance, we must urge upon them the 
sickening and sorrowful task of acquainting themselves with the facts, 
so that never again they may lay themselves open to the charge of hav- 
ing no courage to speak when to keep silence means a compromise with 
hell. As women who have suffered in our defense of the cause of purity, 
and fought against this system during those sad years before the Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts were repealed in England, we plead with all those 
members of the Conference whose care is, first of all, for the Kingdom 
of God, to undo, as far as possible, the mischief that has been wrought, 
and restore our shaken confidence in men whom we have been accus- 
tomed to look upon as anoble army of saints and martyrs. One question 
we would ask, Were there no women missionaries at this Conference ? 
And if not, why not? On the great moral questions it is our experience 
that it is women who must lead. They have less temptation to be ham- 
pered by the spirit of compromise. They do not come so much in 
direct contact with Government officials and with ordinary business 
society, and their training, perhaps their nature too, leads them to look 
with a more single eye to the object they have in view. We feel sure 
that had the women missionaries been present such a disgrace would 
not have fallen upon the Church of Christ. We still believe that this 
‘covenant with death will be disannulled, and the agreement with hell 
shall not stand,’’ when ‘‘ priest and prophet” shall no longer ‘‘err in 
wisdom and stumble in judgment.’ We need to ‘“‘put on the whole 
armor of God, that we may be able to withstand in the evil day, and hav- 
ing done all to stand.”’ 

On behalf of the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
numbering half a million members. we are, your Christian sisters. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD (President), 
ISABEL SOMERSET ( Vice-President 
RHODA ANNE HINDLEY, 

EF. BAILLACHE, 

MARY H. L. BUNTING. 


’ 
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BISHOP THOBURN’S REPLY TO MISS WILLARD’S LETTER. 


DEAR MISs WILLARD :—I am in receipt of the letter which \ou have 
kindly sent to me as‘ President of the Decennial Conference,’ and 
signed by yourself, Lady Henry Somerset, and other ladies, in behalf of 
the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union; and have to thank 
you for giving me an opportunity of correcting some grievous mistakes 
into which our friends in England have fallen. I do this, however, 
solely as an individual missionary. I was not President of the Decen- 
nial Conference, although I had the misfortune to occupy the chair dur- 
ing the last session of the conference. You will, I am sure, be glad to 
learn that you are wholly mistaken in supposing that the conference 
refused to have a discussion on the liquortraffic. That subject was dis- 
cussed, and not a word of objection was made to having the discussion. 
You are equally in error in saying that, ‘‘in spite of the strongest pres- 
sure to bring on a discussion of the opium traffic. . . . . this subject, 
too, was ruled out as one upon which there was to be no discussion.” 
As matter of fact, the subject was discussed with the utmost freedom, 
aud not a single missionary objected to the discussion. The mission- 
aries were not ‘‘dumb.’’ In hke manner, the discussion of regulated 
vice was freely admitted ; ladies, however, being excluded. I heard a 
rumor that ove missionary, out of six hundred or more, was susfected of 
favoring the C. D. Acts, but could not trace the rumor to any ré 
ble source. It was everywhere assumed that there was no « 
opinion on the moral issue involved. 

But I find my task a harder one when I proceed to answer the next 
paragraph of your letter. I admit at once that the conference blun- 
dered unpardonably, put itself in a false position, and made misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation inevitable. But our friends in England 
ought not to aid the enemy by making the situation worse than it is ; 
and I beg their attention to a brief statement of the case. with some of 
its hidden bearings. 

At the first Decennial Conference representing all India, in 1872, a 
missionary presented a resoiution in writing. A venerable English mis- 
sionary at once rose and, in substance, said,—‘' Mr. Chairman, my ear 
detected the word rveso/ved in that motion. A resolution is more than a 
motion. It becomes permanent action. I object, and protest against 
the admission of any resolution.’’ From that day forward a strong feel- 
ing has existed on this subject, and the majority at each conference have 
been opposed to the admission of all resolutions. Reform questions 
have had very little to do with this feeling, but rather the fear that con- 
troversial strife might mar the harmony of the occasion. 

At the recent Decennial Conference, nine representative men were 
appointed as a ‘‘ business committee,’ with plenary powers to lay down 
rules and have general charge of the proceedings. This committee 
not the conference—at first decided to have no resolutions presented, 
but after five days yielded to what seemed a general demand and 
announced that at the closing session a few resolutions would be admitted. 
But instead of a few snow-flakes, an avalanche came down upon them. 
All manner of interests clamored for a hearing, and the committee were 
compelled to decide that only such resolutions should be presented to 
the conference as would probably be adopted without debate. Now 
please uote the fact that these nine representative me selected the 
resolution condemning the C. D. Acts as one which they fully expected 
the conference to adopt without a word of discussion. The time, how- 
ever, was mostinoppor une A painfully stormy episode had just trans- 
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and adopted with the utmost enthusiasm. A very few voted against it, 
not On its merits, but on the old ground that all resolutions were out of 
place. They would, I doubt not, have been quite as prompt to vote 
against a resolution approving the Lord’s Prayer. 

Thus far all was well, but the cheering had hardly subsided before a 
leading missionary rose to protest, carefully saying, however, that he 
was not opposed to the principle involved, and closed by moving a recon- 
sideration. ‘The chairman ruled him out of order, on the ground that 
he had not voted in favor of the resolution. A similar motion made by 
another gentleman was ruled out on the same ground. This gave rise 
to complaints of unfairness, when an American Methodist, a radical of 
the radicals, with more chivalry than foresight, rose and said that having 
voted for the resolution he was qualified to make the motion, and to pre- 
vent even the appearance of unfairness he would proceed to move that 
the motion to adopt the resolution be reconsidered. The chairman had no 
option and admitted the motion, and at once the floodgates were opened. 
The merits of the resolution were hardly touched, but all manner of inci- 
dental objections were raised, while the business committee were reminded 
of their piedge not to introduce any resolution which would cause discus- 
sion, and these gentlemen felt in honor bound to adhere to their pledge. 
Three of them are radical reformers, but all united in announcing that 
they had decided to withdraw the resolution. The chairman decided 
that the committee could not do this, as the resolution was then in the 
possession of the couference ; but a motion was at once m ade to permit 
the committee to withdraw the paper, and the debate went on. But 
every moment both men and women were more and more losing sight of 
the great moral issue involved, and looking only at the tangled condi- 
tion of the question before them. The old, old objection, that the con- 
ference had exceeded its powers, aud that all resolutions were out of 
place, was made the most of. Others said that a testimony on such a 
question could be of no value unless unanimous, while many more 
thought that the first vote, given with practical unanimity and great 
enthusiasm, would show the real feeling and opinion of the conference. 
Very many more, half-bewildered and half-disgusted, refused to vote at 
all, and thus it happened that the committee were permitted to with- 
draw the resolution by a vote of only about one-fifth of the enrolled 
members of the conference. j 

I left Bombay the same evening and spent the following thirty-six 
hours on the train, in company with Dr. T. J. Scott, of Bareilly. We 
spent literally hours in talking over what we both regarded as a dis- 
aster, and in devising measures to prevent the action of the conference 
from being misrepresented by the friends of legalized vice in India and 
elsewhere, but not even once did the thought occur to us that our own 
allies in England would be the first to proclaim to the world that the 
missionaries of India were on the wrong side of the great moral issues 
of the day. In wronging us, our friends are wronging themselves, and 
wronging the cause of Him whom weare all trying to serve. 

You will, I am sure, pardon one word more of a somewhat personal 
character. My own course as chairman has been criticised by both 
friends and opponents. The position was a very trying one, but my 
duty was very plain. A chairman must be impartial, no matter what 
his personal views may be, and I could not have injured the cause which 





the ladies of your union so faithfully advocate more seriously than by 
allowing my private feelings or opinions to influence my decisions 
while presiding on such an occasion. 

Please convey to Lady Henry Somerset and the other ladies asso- 
ciated with you in sending me this letter, an expression of my respect 
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personally, and of my profound sympathy in the great work in which 
you are all engaged. I remain, yours very truly, 
J. M. THOBURN. 
—Indian Witness, March 25. 

The only important defense of the action of the conference is that 
which proceeded from the»pen of Professor Lindsay, and which was 
published in the Aritish Weekly and in the Westminster Gazette. 
Professor Lindsay argued that the Missionary Conference was as sound 
upon these questions as their supporters at home, and asserted that they 
were simply bound by their own rules of procedure. Unfortunately this 
well-meant defense will not bear investigation. We are informed upon 
authority which we have no reason to question, that the rules of pro- 
cedure were specially framed 77 order to tie the hands of the conference, 
because it was known that the conference was not unanimous either 
with reference to the opium question or with respect to the State regu- 
lation of vice. That such unanimity did not exist with respect to the 
State regulation of vice was expressly confirmed by Dr. Maxwell 
Clarke as a reason for the withdrawal of the resolution. The columns 
of the Methodist Recorder during the past few months have furnished 
abundant evidence that missionaries are divided on the question of the 
opium traffic. Professor Patterson, Mr. Goudie, Mr. Cobban, and Mr. 
Hoare have all written letters at one time or another attacking the posi- 
tions assumed by the opponents of the Government system. Under 
these circumstances it is surely a vain defense to urge that the confer- 
ence was bound by its rules of procedure to pass no resolution. These 
rules were expressly prepared to prevent the passing of resolutions, and 
when they had been suspended for a time and a resolution passed there 
was no justification for rescinding the resolution. 

We are convinced that it may be laid down as an axiom in missionary 
work that no subject nation will ever be evangelized by missionaries 
who are identified with the governing despotism, however beneficent 
that despotism may be. If missionaries are to be successful. it must be 
manifest to those whom they seek to evangelize, and manifest beyond 
any suspicion of a doubt that their sympathies are with the ruled and 
not with the rulers. When the issue is a moral one the tremendous dan- 
ger of identification with the Government becomes immeasurably 
greater. The Christian calls attention in its issue of March 2d to the fact 
that the three great missionary societies which are having stupendous 
success without parallel in the history of missions, differ in their ideas 
of baptism, of church organization, and of methods of work. The 
three societies are the American Baptist Missionary Society, the Ameri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Salvation Army. These three 
societies agree in their marvelous successes, in their unanimous 
denunciation of the three great Government crimes, and in the total 
abstinence of all their missionaries from narcotics and intoxicants.— 
The Review of the Churches, London. 
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AT THE 230TH BOSTON MonpaAy LECTURE, FEB. 13, 1893 


Ny 


BOSTON HYMN. 


ONE DAY IN SEVEN. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


FD° 
TuNE— Woodworth. 


One rainbow spans Time’s ocean breast, 
Each wave lifts high its comrade’s crest ; 
Toil gives the face heroic light, 

And hallowed rest is holy might. 


God opens wide the gate to Heaven 
While rests the race one day in seven ; 
He soothes the weary heart and brain 
As silver moons rise, wax and wane. 


A golden candlestick the Week— 
Seven-branched, its flames all upward seek 
God’s face, and central is the flame 

That bears His Sabbath’s holy name. 


Time’s coming golden ages wait 

On work and worship, alternate ; 

God's two hands clothe the world in white, 
And give it coronals of light. 


Thou and thy servant both shall pause ; 
Thou and the stranger, Equal laws 
Shall rule the race in toil and rest ; 

So brotherhood is born and blest. 


Creation and Redemption thou 
Shalt glorify, with blissful brow, 
And into God’s own likeness grow ; 
His Sabbaths into Heaven flow. 


JOSEPH COOK, 








BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEASON OF 1893. 
PRELUDE II. 
UTAH AT THE DOORS OF CONGRESS. 


At Mr. Cook’s 230th Boston Monday Lecture, February 13, the audi- 
ence was very large in spite of a heavy snow-storm. The Rev. Dr. A. 
H. Plumb presided and the Rev. Dr. Arthur Little offered prayer. After 
the Prelude on Utah at the Doors of Congress, the audience, on motion 
of Dr. Little, formally indorsed the sentiments expressed in the address, 
and directed that notice of this vote be sent to the Massachusetts repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Miss Ida B. Wells, lately editor of the Memphis 
Free Speech, was introduced to the audience by Mr. Cook and made a 
pathetic and powerful plea against the lynching of blacks by whites in 
various portions of the Southern States. The Rev. Dr. L. B. Bates then 
offered prayer and the audience passed a resolution of protest against 
lynching and in sympathy with Miss Wells’ plea for her race and for law 
and order in the South. The Boston hymn, ‘‘ One Day in Seven,’’ was 
sung with impressive effect, and a lecture given on the question, ‘‘Is the 
Fourth Commandment binding on Christians?’ 


a 


The Mormon cancer, otherwise called the Latter Day Swin- 
dle, is winding its tentacles around Congress. It has a 
money bag in each tentacle. The tithing fund gives enor- 
mous financial weight to the Mormon lobby at Washington. 
It seems to be generally conceded that Utah must be made a 
State within a few years, and very probably by the next ad- 
ministration. Nevertheless, those who clamor for Statehood 
for Utah are either Mormons anxious to promote their own 
interests, among which are those of priestly rule and polyg- 
amy, or else politicians speculating on the possible changes 
that the admission of Utah as a State may bring about both 
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in Utah and in the field of national politics. The car of Utah 
is drawn to the edge of the amphitheatre of our Union by two 
forces, the goat and the tiger, Mormonism and politics ; while 
the American population, always loyal, very often beleaguered 
under Mormon rule, and sometimes actually suffering perse- 
cution, protests with emphasis and unanimity against the ad- 
mission of the territory as a State. 

What are the reasons why the admission of Utah as a State 
should yet be somewhat delayed? I speak after three visits 
to Utah, after prolonged correspondence with many students 
of the situation there, and after cross-examining many special 
authorities in Salt Lake City. And, although it is almost 
impossible to say anything new on this topic, it is important 
to say something timely, even if you repeat what the Ameri- 
can party in Utah has been emphasizing for the last decade. 
These are the reasons then, why, according to the judgment 
of experts in this case, we ought not to admit Utah as yet: 

In the first place, the fact must be explained that polygamy 
has not been abolished, but at most only suspended. This 
we must assert in spite of the reverence we owe to the 
authority of the President of Harvard University. I wish 
to treat with all respect those who differ from the experts 
I have consulted in Salt Lake City, as to the fact of the 
abolition of polygamy; but we may as well be governed by 
official information as by newspaper rumor. I have here the 
official appeal of the government of Utah to the President for 
amnesty. And what is said init? This document is signed 
by the various members of the governing body of the Utah 
Mormon Priesthood ; and it is authority for my assertion that 
polygamy kas been simply suspended, not abolished. ‘‘ Ac- 
cording to our faith, the head of our church,’’ so this docu- 
ment reads, ‘‘ receives from time to time revelations for the 
religious guidance of his people.’’ From time to time! A 
revelation has been received, it appears, of late. Could there 
not be another revelation received after Utah should have 
come into the Union under the shield of State Rights? This 
is official language that I am quoting. ‘‘ In September, 18go, 
the present head of the church in anguish and prayer called 
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to God for help for his flock and received ’’—what ?—“ the 
permission to advise the members of the church, the Latter- 
Day Saints, that the law commanding polygamy was hence- 
forth suspended.’’ Does this document say that the law is 
repealed or abolished? Not at all. Suspended is the official 
word. Does this document imply that the practice of polyg- 
amy is to be permanently given up? Not at all. ‘* At the 
great semi-annual conference which was held a few days later 
this declaration was submitted to the people numbering many 
thousands and representing every community of the people 
of Utah, and was by them in the most solemn manner 
accepted as the future rule of their lives..’ What was 
accepted? Advice that the law justifying plural marriage 
should be suspended. ‘‘ They have since been faithful to the 
covenant made that day. At the late October conference, 
after a year had passed by, the matter was once more sub- 
mitted to the thousands of people gathered together; and 
they again, in the most potential manner, ratified the solemn 
covenant.’’ It is amazing to me that any one can be hood- 
winked by utterances as evasive as these, when the American 
population of Utah, almost without exception, is convinced 
that polygamy has been suspended only because of the urgent 
action of the United States Government in executing the 
Edmunds-Tucker law. It was on the ground of this petition 
and of these statements that the President issued, a few days 
ago, his celebrated proclamation of amnesty—the date of it 
was January 4—relieving from further penalties those who 
had been arrested, under the United States law, for polygamy. 
Nevertheless, President Harrison is yet of opinion that ‘‘those 
who think polygamy rightful should not have the power to 
make it lawful.’’ I find that the committee of Congress that 
has lately reported a bill for the admission of Utah asserts in 
so many words—the language is here before me—that they 
believe, without doubt or hesitation, that the institution of 
polygamy, as taught by the Mormon church, whether of faith 
or practice, is now absolutely stamped out and exterminated. 
Nevertheless, the fact is that all over the territory the Mor- 
mons are singing hymns like this: 
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‘* Blessed is the wife who strives 
And helps her husband all she can, 
To obtain a dozen wives.’’ 


What they call Sabbath-school instruction justifies the lep- 
rosy of polygamy up to this hour. Political reasons lie be- 
hind reports of this sort. Political reasons lie behind the 
action of some portions of the press. I ama great friend of 
the newspapers. Large parts of the press tell the truth about 
Utah. But there are some parts of the press that have been 
inspired by emissaries from Salt Lake City to suppress facts 
and put before the people misleading assertions. The lobby 
in Washington is powerful with Congress; but there is a 
traveling Mormon lobby in this country, and it has very great 
power over certain partisan servants. 

Take any Mormon journal from Salt Lake City and look at 
the advertisements of church books to be found in its col- 
umns. You will find polygamy defended in these books up 
to the very last hour; and Mormon book shops are full of 
these volumes, and the church papers are full of advertise- 
ments of them. And although public utterances in favor of 
polygamy are somewhat suppressed of late, there is no doubt 
that the secret instruction in support of polygamistic institu- 
tions is made emphatic among the youth of the land from 
side to side of that immense territory. 

How large is Utah? Why, the longest diagonal of it would 
reach from Boston to Washington. The average breadth of 
Utah is represented by a line reaching from Boston to Phila- 
delphia. Here is a territory as large as New England, defy- 
ing your laws against polygamy, and yet so hoodwinking the 
public that amnesty is granted to the violators. 


II. 


In the second place, Utah ought not to be admitted at once, 
for polygamy should not be put under the shield of State Rights. 
Once in the Union, Congress has no power to control Utah. 
The Mormons are a large majority in the Territory. They 
have from ten to fifteen thousand majority. They control 
absolutely twenty-one out of twenty-six counties. You hear 
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of great improvements in the industrial condition of Salt 
Lake City and Ogden and other of the large towns. You 
hear that, in certain elections, the Gentile element prepon- 
derates in those cities. All this is correct information, but 
the preponderance is not very large. It is precarious in some 
of the cities toa very high degree, this rule of the Gentiles. 
But in the territorial vote the Mormons notoriously have a 
majority. There are three parties in Utah, Democrats, Repub- 
licans and Liberals. Now, the Mormons have so far suc- 
ceeded in their schemes that they have brought over both the 
Democrats and Republicans to advocate statehood for Utah. 
Both parties now ask for immediate admission. But the 
Liberal party, representing some of the most important ele- 
ments in the industry of the territory, and better I think than 
any other party representing the truly American and loyal 
sentiment of the territory, opposes statehood. It is under- 
stood that the Mormons divide themselves between the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican party in Utah asa mask. They do 
so under priestly suggestion, and their purpose is to control 
both parties. The Democrats and Republicans in Utah are 
each asking for statehood, on somewhat different grounds and 
with somewhat different conditions ; but each of those parties 
has been promised by the priestly control of the territory 
important political advantages in case they assist in bringing 
Utah immediately into the family of States. 

We have-heard enough of late of the limitations of the 
federal power. Here are thirty-five votes cast in Congress 
from time to time by members that ought not to be there. 
Unless a state passes a law abridging negro suffrage, you can 
not abridge the representation of that State in Congress. 
Even if the vote of the negro population is abridged by fraud, 
intimidation, trickery, and yet no law is passed against that 
vote being counted fairly, you cannot abridge the representa- 
tion of that State in Congress. You have the negro vote 
counted in certain quarters when it is for the benefit of the 
whites. You have it almost always counted out, or entirely 
trodden under foot, when it is for the benefit of the blacks. 
I ask you to notice that this shield of State Rights covers all 
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that monstrous abuse in our politics ; the inequality of repre- 
sentation between North and South is covered by the shield 
of State Rights as yet. It will not be forever covered so, as I 
hope, for we have a rule in our Constitution, thank Heaven, 
that the federal authority is to provide a republican form 
of government for every State. There are two or three States 
now that have not a republican form of government. Would 
Utah have a Republican form of government under priestly 
control? Would you be able to interfere if it should gradually 
be found out that Utah has no real liberty? Would you be 
able to protect the American population there in their vast 
industrial enterprises, and with their schools and their loyal 
sentiment and their record of suffering, if the shield of 


State 
Rights were to be thrown over the territory ? 
Ill. 
In the third place, it must be remembered that, once 
under the control of the Mormon priesthood, the new State 


would become the rendezvous of Mormons from all parts of 
the world. They would flock to Utah. The monster would 
draw in his tentacles with the food he has seized, which would 
be absorbed and so cause a new and very vigorous growth. 
And this is what I fear most. 

You hear the reports, probably manufactured to mislead the 
unwary, that the Mormons are going to Mexico and to the 
Sandwich Islands. But what you will hear in the future, if 
Utah is brought into the Union as a State, is, that the Mor- 
mons are flocking back to the land promised them by their 
prophet ; and that, although the Gentile vote may be nearly 
as great as the Mormon vote when the territory comes in as a 
State, very soon the Mormon vote will begin to grow more 
rapidly than the Gentile. Keep Utah out, you say, until the 
Gentile vote balances the Mormon vote? You must keep it 
out longer than that, for the hope of polygamy is in the 
shield of State Rights. The Mormons will flock home, and 
you will have there such a conflict as very few of us expect. 
This is precisely what the best experts in the territory antici- 
pate. Here, for instance, a teacher is represented in a sym- 
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posium published in the New York /ndependent, as having 
been asked, ‘‘ What will you do if Utah is admitted as a 
State?’’ ‘‘ I will pack my grip and walk out of the State if 
I cannot ride out.’’ Precisely similar replies to that question 
have beeti made to me by merchants and editors and teachers 
in Utah ; and again and again it has been said, ‘‘ Our property 
would depreciate 50 per cent on the admission of Utah because 
the territory would come under priestly control.’’ You walk 
out amoug the people and listen to the conversation that is 
not guarded, and you hear remarks of this sort, ‘‘Let the 
Gentiles beautify our cities. We shall govern Utah soon. 
Let them build these new hotels, these electric railways.”’ 
One of these new roads, by the way, runs under the gate 
to Brigham Young’s grounds, that famous gate surmounted 
by a bee hive with an eagle above it, rapacity preying on in- 
dustry, an admirable symbol of the polygamous system. This 
gate you may see now near the Lion-house, infamous head- 
quarters of the cancerous Latter-Day swindle. ‘‘ Let the 
Gentiles build these banks and school-houses. Let them in- 
troduce vast mining industries. We very soon shall control 
the territory and inherit these improvements.’’ That is the 
talk we hear on the streets of Salt Lake City. That is the 
conversation you hear in the Mormon districts outside of 
large cities in Utah. That is the feeling of the Mormon 
priesthood ; and they are at this moment counting on your 
somnolence for an opportunity to carry out such schemes of 
spoliation. 

In the fourth place, it must be remembered that American 
residents of Utah are, ninety out of one hundred, against the 
‘immediate admission of Utah. They protest, not only that 
they would lose their property, but that probably their lives 
might be in danger without the protection of United States 
troops. 

In the fifth place, notice that Mormon members, the moment 
Utah was admitted, would sit in Congress and help rule all 
of you. ‘‘ What is Utah to us?’ people ask. ‘‘Is it nota 
long distance from us?’’ Congress is no great distance from 
any of us, it rules every citizen of the Union; and the large 
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delegation that Utah would send to Congress, the representa- 
tion it would have in the Senate, the power its wealth would 
give it, would more than offset the influence of some of our 
minor states. 

Are you willing to have a Mormon state ? 


Are you willing 
to have a very wealthy Mormon state? 


Are you willing to 
have a Mormon state of which the history as a territory has 
for fifty years been more or less treasonable. Are you will- 
ing to have a Mormon state against the protest of ninety out 
of one hundred of the American loyal inhabitants of it ? 

Dr. McNiece, of Salt Lake City, an associate editor of mine, 
and many other leading authorities on Mormonism, have 
lately published in the New York /ndependent letters emphat- 
ically calling for delay in the admission of Utah as a state. 
The best journals in the chief cities East and West support 
this plea. 


IV. 


Chivalry is the watchword I lift up. I ask you to remem- 
ber your obligations to the American population of Utah. I 
ask you to remember also your obligations to the misled Mor- 
mon population. I hope I have the most tender regard for 
the Mormon laity ; but I have for the laity a regard that I have 
not for the priesthood. Most of the members of the ruling 
body among the Mormons are vile old men whose notorious 
record for thirty years has been treasonable and infamous and 
who ought to bein jail. Their faces, as you see them to-day, 
are a presage of mischief if you give them the reins over this 
territory larger than New England. Their history for a 
generation is a presage of mischief. The whole scheme of 
Mormonism is loathsome to me to the last degree, simply 
because it defends polygamy. But priestly rule is, after all, 
in some respects, as mischievous an element in Mormonism as 
polygamy itself. The two go together. 
roots a 


The two cancerous 
re winding themselves side by side around politics, 
around both political parties, around the press ; and until both 
are cut there is no assured safety in admitting Utah as a 
state. 
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What isneeded? First, postponement of admission. Next, 
an amendment to the National Constitution, prohibiting po- 
lygamy. And, lastly, re-enforcement of the churches and the 
schools until everywhere within sight of the Wasatch Hills 
the home shall be protected under the strong arm of the 
national government and polygamy put down as a twin relic 
of barbarism, as odious as slavery itself. 

Let us be faithful to the record of our nation in this matter ; 


and in the year in which we celebrate the fourth centennial of 


the discovery of the land, not admit a Mormon state to be an 
annoyance, a disease, perhaps a cancer of prolonged life in 
our glorious Western sunset shoulder. (Applause. ) 
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EPocHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY—DIVISION AND REUNION. 1829-1839. 
By Woodrow Wilson, Ph. D., LL.D., Professor of jurisprudence in 
Princeton University. With five maps. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. 12 mo. pp. 326. 


This book is written by a Southerner. It sets up Hayne, of South 
Carolina, as a better interpreter of the constitution than Daniel Webster 
of Massachusetts. It affirms that the South in the war of secession held 
to the original principles of the Union much more consistently than the 
North did. It maintains that Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was 
built on ‘“‘ wholly exceptional incidents’ and was quite misleading. It 
assures the reader that, although slavery was capable of abuses, and was 
undoubtedly an industrial injury to the South, yet it cultivated in general 
in the masters a noble, generous and patriarchal style of manhood. 
This volume has for its special subjects Disunion and Reunion, but it 
nowhere mentions the attempt of a Southern member of Congress to 
assassinate Charles Sumner in the senate chamber, an act so typical of 
the barbarism of slavery that it will stand in history as a vivid self-rey- 
elation of the true character of the Southern oligarchy. In a word, this 
volume is a masked plea for Bourbon barbarism inthe South. Its con- 
stitutional theories are not only sectional and antiquated, but have, over 
and over, ina score of fields of discussion, been shown to be unfounded 
and false. It is because the volume is likely to be employed as a text- 
book in the Southern States that we thus expose it as hopelessly pro- 
vincial in its outlook and thoroughly misleading in its most character- 
istic positions. 

While this book has been praised unjustly in several high quarters, 
we have read with satisfaction, since the above notice was prepared, 
the following fair criticism of Prof. Wilson’s Southern theories in the 
Nation: 

‘It is no more certain, it seems to us, that the Constitution was adopted 
than that it was adopted as the bond of a permanent Union. The idea 
that the Constitution could be adopted with a reservation of the right to 
withdraw from the Union, in case certain amendments were not secured, 
appears to have been started in the Massachusetts Convention of 1788, 
but it was speedily abandoned. The same idea was championed by a 
powerful minority in the Virginia Convention, but was formally voted 
down, Alexander Hamilton, in his despair of securing a majority for 
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the pure and simple ratification of the Constitution by the New York 
Convention, wrote to ask Madison in 1788 if a State could ratify the 
instrument conditionally on the adoption of certain amendments, and 
therefore with a reserved right to withdraw in case those amendments 
were not adopted. Madison, as we all know, replied that ‘a conditional 
ratification did not make a State a member of the Union’; that ‘the 
Constitution required an adoption zz foto and for ever’; and that ‘it 
had been so adopted by the other States.’ Notwithstanding this ex- 
plicit statement of Madison, a whole host of amendments, some con- 
ditional, some explanatory, and some recommendatory, were submitted 
to the New York Convention for discussion in its Committee of the 
Whole, but all conditional amendments, and the words ‘ on condition’ 
in the form of the ratification, were rejected. The Convention then re- 
solved unanimously that a circular-letter should be sent to all the States 
as expressive of the views of New York. That circular-letter contains 
the following passage : ‘Our attachment to our sister States, and the 
confidence we repose in them, cannot be more forcibly demonstrated 
than by acceding to a government which many of us think very im- 
perfect, and devolving the power of determining whether that govern- 
ment shall be rendered perpetual in its present form, or altered agreeably 
to our wishes and a minority of the States with whom we unite.’ 


“These ‘historian’s facts’ ( we apologize to our readers for rehearsing 
them) would seem to be tolerably conclusive, unless they can be trav- 
ersed by some ‘historian’s facts’ equally clear in an opposite direc- 
tion and of even date with them. We have not been able to find any 
such, and, until they are pointed out, we purpose to persist in our re- 
pugnance to ‘lawyer’s facts,’ whether based on the ‘Resolutions of 
’98,’? the South Carolina ‘Exposition’ of 1828, the Nullification Ordi- 
nance of 1832, or the Secession Ordinance of 1860. 


‘‘Coming to matters of opinion, we venture to express the conviction 
that Mr. Wilson has looked at his ‘historian’s facts’ through the wrong 
end of the telescope, and so has fallen into an inversion of ideas when 
he argues that it was the growing power and the altered social tissue of 
the North and the West which incubated and energized at the North and 
at the West a sense of nationalism never quickened at the South, because 
‘the South had stood still while the rest of the country had undergone 
profound changes,’ and, standing still, had retained as Mr, Wilson says, 
“the old principles which had once been universal.’ It would have 
been better to say that it was the waning power and social insulation of 
the South which incited her to invent and to energize in the interest of 
slavery the whole latter-day theory of ‘Separate State Sovereignty.’ 
It is undoubtedly true that in the course of events the South was left in a 
painful state of political and economic isolation by reason of her ad- 
herence to slavery—the ‘peculiar institution’ which generated in the 
bosom of Southern society the fact and the sense of ‘separateness’ to 
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which the author refers again and again. Butso far isit from being true 
that there had been ‘nothing active on the part of the South’ in 
sectionalizing the Union, it would rather seem more correct to say that 
she had the larger share in this process. ‘A mild anti slavery senti- 
ment, born of the philanthropic spirit, had existed in all parts of the 
country from the first,’ says Mr. Wilson. Elsewhere he comments on 
the effect of slavery in generating ‘ a stubborn pride of class privilege, 
and a watchful jealousy of interference from any quarter, either with 
that privilege itself, or with any part of the life which environs and sup- 
ports it.’ He shows how slavery, after the invention of the cotton-gin, 
came to seem ‘nothing less than the indispensable economic instrument 
of Southern society.’ He shows how the South ‘grew more and more 
self-conscious as the anti-slavery ayitation proceeded’ at the North; 
and that this self-consciousness acted both as cause and as effect, he ad- 
mits when he says that the ruling class at the South had ‘ more political 
power, and clearer notions of how it meant to use that power, than any 
other class in the country.’ 

‘Now, it is to be observed, we think, that in proportion as this feeling 
of ‘separateness’ from other sections of the country grew more and 
more intense at the South; in proportion as ‘its sense of dependence 
for the preservation of its character upon a single fateful institution grew 
more and more keen and apprehensive’ (these words are Mr. Wilson’s), 
precisely in that proportion did the Southern politicians proceed to 
generate novel pseudo-theories of constitutional construction, by way of 
a State-rights prophylaxis for the defense of their ‘peculiar institution.’ 
Hence their successive shifts in maneuvering for a defensive position 
according to the South Carolina tactics : first, that a State may provision- 
ally nullify an act of Congress till its constitutionality shall be affirmed 
by three-fourths of the States ; then, that each State may separately and 
alone nullify an act of Congress, in the exercise of its separate reserved 
rights ; then, the theory of nullification as rendered express and organic 
in Calhoun’s scheme of a Dual Executive, with a veto power vested in 
each head for the mutual countercheck of all legislation deemed by 
either inimical to the respective sections comprised in the political equi- 
librium ; and, finally, the theory of separate State secession which was 
reduced to practice in 1860 and’ 1861. To speak of the South as ‘stand- 
ing still’ on such a g/issade, or to speak of the South as having retained 
‘the old principles which had once been universal,’ is to baffle criticism 
by dealing in contradictions which are self-destructive.”’ 


Joun G. PATON, Missionary to the New Hebrides. An Autobiogra- 
phy, edited by his brother. F. H. RevellCo. 2 vols., 8vo. 


This authentic biography has the fascination of heroic fiction. It is 
an astonishing record of courage, shrewdness, self-sacrifice, faith and 
religious success. Dr. Paton was once introduced by Mr. Spurgeon toa 
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London audience as King of the Cannibals. As missionary to the New 
Hebrides, he has scores of times been in peril of being killed, and eaten 
by the tribes he has endeavored to Christianize. Many thousands of 
them he has gathered into most devout and orderly churches. Other 
thousands he has seen carried away into practical serfdom by British 
vessels engaged in the horrible Kanaka or Labor Traffic of the South 
seas. England, Germany and France are ready to unite in putting an 
end to this iniquity, on condition that the United States will co-operate in 
the effort. Dr. Paton has spent the last winter in America to urge our 
government to assist in this great international reform. We commend 
this volume as unsurpassed in all missionary literature known to us 
for simplicity of style, devoutness of tone and unfailing good sense in 
its suggestions of reform. Dr. Paton was born in Scotland, not far 
from the native town of Thomas Carlyle. 


THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, OR THE OLDEST CHURCH 
Manual. The Didache and Kindred Documents, in the Original, 
with translations, discussions, etc. By Philip Schaff, D. D., LL.D., 
Professor of Church History in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. (Third edition, revised and enlarged.) New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 18 and 20 Astor Place. 8vo. pp. 325. 1890. 

The above document, written about A. D. 150, and not known in 


modern times until a few years ago, throws great light upon Apostolic 
example aud precept as to the Lord’s Day, baptism, prayer, etc. It 


makes clear the meaning of the words ‘‘ not forsaking the assembling of 


yourselves together’? (Heb. 10: 24), and of the phrase stato die, in 
Pliny’s celebrated letter to Trajan, A. D. 110. ‘It obviously inflicts a 
mortal wound on the loose continental theory as to Sunday. The fol- 
lowing are strategic extracts : 

Thou shalt not forsake the Commandments of the Lord, but thou 
shalt keep what thou hast received, neither adding nor taking away. 
In the congregation thou shalt confess thy transgressions, and thou shalt 
not come to thy prayer with an evil conscience. Ch. iv., 13, 14. 

Baptize ye in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, in living water. Ch. vii., 3. 

As the Lord commanded in his Gospel, so pray ye, ‘‘Our Father,’’ 
ete. Pray thus thrice a day. Ch. viii., 2, 3. 

Every prophet who teaches the truth, if he does not practice what he 
teaches, is a false prophet. Ch. xi., Io. 

Let no Christian live idle among you. Ch. xili., 4. 

On the Lord’s Day of the Lord come together and break bread and 
give thanks having before confessed your transgressions, that your sac- 
rifice may be pure. Let no one who has a dispute with his fellow come 
together with you until they are reconciled, that your sacrifice may not 
be defiled. Ch. xiv., I1, 12. 
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Elect for yourselves bishops and deacons worthy of the Lord, men 
meek and not lovers of money, and truthful. Ch. xv., 1. 

Thou shalt seek out day by day the faces of the saints, that thou 
mayest rest upon their words. Ch. iv., 2. 

Thou shalt not hate any one, but some thou shalt rebuke and for 
some thou shalt pray, and some thou shalt love above thine own soul. 
Ch. ths 9. 

Be ye frequently gathered together, seeking the things that are profit- 
able for your souls, for the whole time of your faith shall not profit you 
except in the last season ye be found perfect. Ch. xvi., 2. 


LORD'S DAY LOYALTY AND LAWLESSNESS. 
Strategic References on the Sunday Question. 


I. CRAFTS, W. F. 
The Sabbath for Man. (New Edition.) New York. The 
Baker & Taylor Co., 1892. 
2. GRay, G.S. 
Eight Studies of the Lord’s Day, Boston. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 
3. SABBATH ESSAYS. 
Edited by Rev. W. C. Wood, Boston, Cong’! Pub. House, 1879 
4. WAFFLE, PROF. A. E. 
The Lord’s Day, Its Universal and Perpetual Obligation. 
Philadelphia. Am. Sunday School Union, 1886. 
WARREN, PROF. S. EDWARD. 
The Sunday Question. Boston, James H. Earle, 18go. 


on 


6. BITTINGER, REV. J. Q. 
A Plea for the Sabbath and for Man. Boston and Chicago. 
Cong’l Sunday School & Pub. Soc., 1892. 
7. Hessxy, ]. A. 
Sunday, Its Origin, History and Present Obligations. Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1860, London, John Murray. 
8. Cox, ROBERT. 
Literature of the Sabbath Question. 2 Vols. Edinburg, 1865. 
g. Four ESSAYS ON THE SABBATH. 
Edinburg. James Gemmel, 1886. 
10. WRIGHT, HON. CARROLL D. 
Report on Sunday Labor. Massachusetts Bureau of Labor. 
1885. 
11. NESBIT, S. H. 
The Sabbath of the Bible. Pittsburg, 1Sgo. 
12, HOPKINS, PRES. MARK, 
The Sabbath and Free Institutions. 


13. BOWND, DR. NICHOLAS. 
The True Doctrine of the Sabbath, 1606. (Copy in the 
Prince Library, Public Library, Boston. ) 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
IMMIGRATION AND ANNEXATION. 


There are many good citizens among us who watch the in- 
flux of large numbers of immigrants, especially those coming 
from the south and east of Europe, with serious alarm. They 
think that these people, having grown up under the influence 
of political and social institutions, customs, ways of thinking, 
and habits of life widely different from ours, are not only 
utterly ignorant of the nature and working of our system of 
government, but presumably incapable of understanding and 
appreciating it; that they threaten to remain an unassimilable 
element in our population, calculated to deteriorate our social 
condition, and that it will, therefore, be a highly dangerous 
experiment to endow them with political rights enabling them 
to take part in governing the republic. It will, indeed, hardly 
be denied that many of the new-comers, especially those of 
the Latin and Slavic races, appear at first sight in a high de- 
gree unfitted for the enjoyment and exercise of the rights and 
privileges of American citizenship, and that not a few of them 
will remain a distinctly foreign element among us as long as 
they live. But no candid observer will fail to recognize the 
fact that however intractable the original immigrants may be, 
the process of assimilation in a large majority of cases tells 
very forcibly upon their children, and that the third genera- 
tion is likely to be but little, if at all, distinguishable in their 
habits, intelligence, ways of thinking, and fitness for Ameri- 
can citizenship from other members of the community in the 
same walks of life. This is the general rule. There are 
exceptions, no doubt, but certainly not enough to put our 
institutions to any dangerous strain. 

This assimilation is facilitated by an interesting combina- 
tion of influences. The immigrant finds here a people busily 
at work under local conditions which promise, not a comfort- 
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able sustenance without an effort, but ample reward to vigor- 
ous exertion, and which at the same time are most favorable 
to the steady exercise of the physical as well as the mental 
forces. Our people are accustomed to the use of self-govern- 
ment, and to the habits of order and law-abiding self-restraint, 
which make self-government possible. Free institutions, the 
protection of individual rights, submission to the legally 
expressed will of the majority, and government by public 
opinion have been found by our people to be a necessity of 
their existence, and as to the maintenance of these free insti- 
tutions they are naturally and instinctively conservative. A 
society so occupied and animated has great power of assimi- 
lation and absorption, for it is a great educator. If it does 
not wholly assimilate those of the original immigrants who 
are of the very ignorant or stupid or perverse kind, it is at 
least very apt to make their children, who grow up under its 
influence, its own. That after the absorption of foreign ele- 
ments on a large scale the character of the population will 
not remain the same it was before is undoubtedly true. But 
in the crossing of nationalities those elements that have the 
greatest vitality under the surrounding circumstances, and are 
the most congenial to the conditions under the influences in 
which they live, will be the most potent force. In the climate 
which requires as well as encourages vigorous activity and 
stimulates the energies of human nature we observe the ele- 
vation of lower types to a higher one, or assimilation up- 
ward. 

It is different in tropical latitudes, where nature is so boun- 
tiful in its production that man can live without steady work, 
and where, moreover, the influences of climate impede and 
discourage vigorous exertion. While the countries under a 
temperate climate are the home, the natural field of activity 
of, roughly speaking, the Germanic race, of which the Anglo- 
Saxon is the most vigorous branch, and while here Germanic 
vigor is the absorbing element, the assimilating force, the 
tropics are the home of the African and Indian races, and there 
they flourish best. The Anglo-Saxon may appear there as a 
conqueror and a ruler,as the Englishman appears in India, 
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holding other races in subjection with a military and admin- 
istrative force, which, so to speak, acts as a garrison. But 
the Anglo-Saxons, with all their native vigor and vitality, 
have never been able to found and maintain anywhere in the 
tropics populous commonwealths of their own stock with free 
political institutions. Even their military and administrative 
garrisons have to be renewed from time to time, because the 
tropical climate is so unsuitable to the man of Germanic ori- 
gin that he inevitably degenerates under its enfeebling influ- 
ence. It is much more congenial to the Latin races, but even 
they do not preserve there the best traits of their original 
character. They, however, commingle readily with the na- 
tive populations, and thus grew up that Latin-Indian-African 
mixture which we find in the Central and South American 
states and on some of the West Indian Islands. This popu- 
lation is on its tropical soil the assimilating force, and if An- 
glo-Saxons go among them to stay they will appear there as 
exotic plants, and in the process of assimilation the Anglo- 
Saxons will lose more than the Indian-African-Latin mixture 
will gain. It will be assimilation downward, degrading the 
higher type to a lower one. It is hardly necessary to elabo- 
rate how the population flourishing in the American tropics 
has indeed succeeded in founding commonwealths with nomi- 
nally free institutions, but how these commonwealths have 
drifted into a chronic state of lawlessness and revolution. 
There never was a stable democracy in the tropics. Tropical 
republics have continually oscillated between two extremes— 
liberty which meant anarchy, and order which meant despot- 
ism. As Bolivar himself once said, the attempt to plant 
democratic institutions in those tropical regions is like 
ploughing the sea. 

Nothing is more curious than to hear serious men, who are 
terrified at the perils brought upon this republic by the immi- 
gration of a few hundred thousand Italians and Hungarians, 
speak with the utmost coolness of the annexation of tropical 
countries as a thing devoutly to be wished. Itis true they 
ask at present only for the annexation of Hawaii, because it 
is the ‘‘key’’ to the interoceanic canal in particular and the 
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Pacific Ocean in general; or for Cuba, or for San Domingo, 
because it is the key to the Gulf of Mexico, and necessary for 
the security of our coast, andsoon. But they forget that a 
key needs another key, an outpost another outpost, for its 
protection, and that if we need them we must encircle the 
globe with our possessions, and require a large fleet to protect 
them, like Great Britain. In other words, one annexation 
will call for another, that for another, and there will be no 
visible end. For instance, if we possess Cuba, we shall find 
that the other West India Islands in the hands of other pow- 
ers ‘‘threaten’’ Cuba, and to secure what we have we must 
have the other islands too; we must ‘‘command’’ the Gulf 
of Mexico, and to that end possess the western shores of it— 
that is, Mexico and Central America. We shall not stop 
north of the Isthmus of Darien. If we possess those coun- 
tries, we shall have to embody them in our political system, 
that is, make States out of them, and permit the people of 
those States not only to govern themselves, but to take part 
in governing the United States, in governing ws, through 
their Senators and Representatives. While entertaining seri- 
ous apprehensions as to the safety of the republic in admit- 
ting to our shores a few hundred thousand Hungarians, Slavs 
and Italians, who may be absorbed by our people under the 
favorable conditions of our Northern climate, we are to add 
to our population by annexation many millions of people 
of the Latin-African-Indian mixture who have nothing in 
common with us, neither language, nor habits, nor ways of 
thinking, nor political institutions, nor morals; and these 
people, too, by the baneful influence of the tropical climate, 
rendered incapable to acquire those habits of calm reasoning, 
of sober self-restraint, of orderly acquiescence in the will of 
the majority, which are necessary to true democratic govern- 
ment. Nor can we hope to fill those countries by migration 
with a population of the Germanic race, for it is a well-known 
fact that the migration of large masses of people follows cer- 
tain isothermal lines, and that the Germanic race never goes 
in masses to the tropics for permanent settlement. 

We may sometimes be told that such people wish to be 
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annexed to the United States. What doessuch a wish mean ? 
Not only a desire to be a part of this republic, but also to 
have their proportionate share of power in governing it. If 
the people of the Canadian Dominion expressed such a wish, 
a people who speak the same language with us, have the 
same code of morals, the same ways of thinking, the same 
habits and experiences of self-government—well and good. 
But as to the people of the tropics, no commercial advantages, 
no addition to our natural resources and our wealth, no 
increase of external power, can pay for the dangers they 
would bring with them. 

As war is now, more than it ever was, a matter of material 
endurance, of resources, of money, the United States would 
have the inestimable advantage not only of an unassailable 
territorial position, but of a comparatively inexhaustible 
purse. To a European power a war with the United States 
would therefore under present circumstances be a war without 
visible end. Nor could a European enemy calculate upon 
allies on this continent to threaten our frontiers; for there is 
nobody here strong enough for a serious threat ; while we 
could always, in case of need, find natural allies on the other 
side. In fact, no European power, and no imaginable Euro- 
pean combination, could engage in a war with the United 
States under present conditions without presenting to its 
rivals in Europe a welcome opportunity for advantageous 
attack, thus most seriously imperiling its position among the 
powers of the world. It is evident, therefore, that every 
European power would go to the utmost verge of possibility 
to avoid a conflict with the United States so long as the pres- 
ent conditions exist—that is, so long as the United States 
present no vulnerable point of attack, by threatening which 
the enemy would force us to fight on his chosen ground, and 
by seizing which he might gain a tenable advantage, enabling 
him to exact favorable conditions of peace. 

Such a point of attack the Hawaiian Islands, if we annexed 
them, or any far-away possession of importance, would pre- 
sent. It is indeed said that such annexations might also 
secure to us important facilities for naval warfare—for in- 
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stance, coaling stations. These coaling stations, as every- 
body knows, we can have without annexing any foreign 
country. But upon the advantages offered by such coaling 
stations we can count only in time of peace. In time of war 
with a strong naval power, that power will certainly make it 
one of its first objects to seize all our coaling stations it can 
lay its hands upon, and we shall have accumulated our coal 
merely for the benefit of the enemy. We can prevent this 
only by erecting strong fortifications to protect our property ; 
but even then our ships will not be able to get at our coal 
unless we have a naval armament strong enough to drive and 
keep the hostile fleet away. We shall have coaling stations 
for our fleet in time of war only if we build a fleet large 
enough to keep our coaling stations open for us. It is so 
with all we may possess far away from our continental shores. 
If the Hawaiian Islands formed part of our national territory, 
we should need a very large navy, a navy able to cope with 
the great navies of the world, to protect that one vulnerable 
point—the only point in our possession really inviting attack 
by presenting to the enemy a chance sensibly to hurt us. We 
should no longer be able to carry on our defensive war on our 
own ground where we are substantially unassailable, and to 
make our offensive sallies from our impregnable stronghold, 
at our own convenience; but we should find ourselves forced 
to defend a part of our national territory two thousand miles 
away from our impregnable stronghold, where the advantage 
would be greatly in favor of the enemy, if that enemy be 
Great Britain, or a combination of the lesser naval powers. 
The possession of the Hawaiian Islands as part of our national 
domain, or of any similar distant possession, with all the re- 
sponsibilities this involves, would, therefore, in our present 
condition, not be an element of strength, but an element of 
weakness.—Harper's Weekly, April 15, 1893. 


CREEDS AS A TEST FOR MISSIONARY CANDIDATES. 


_Dr. Quint’s arraignment of the Prudential Committee, in 
The Congregationalist, upon the charge of not obeying the 
instructions of the American Board as to the examination of 
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missionary candidates, cannot be regarded as a brilliant suc- 
cess. According to his own showing, the Committee seem to 
have done, quite precisely, what they were told to do. 

We ought to try and be reasonable in this thing, lest we 
impose responsibility without giving power, demand bricks 
without straw. Our brethren of the Prudential Committee 
work for nothing, and work hard. If we really mean to in- 
struct them to use only the creeds, as the means of eliciting 
the theological views of candidates, we must show them how 
to deal with these ‘‘ mental reservations’’ that, in the Lu- 
theran phrase, linger ‘‘ above, within and around’’ the sub- 
stance of all creeds. 

This is a very serious matter and becoming more so every 
day. The advance of linguistic scholarship is such that 
words are ceasing to be measures of thought. Philology is 
more than equal to any task of interpretation required of it. 
A modern exegetical professor would be esteemed a phenome- 
non of rigidity, perhaps even of incompetency, if he could not, 
like a Heidelberg student in a sword duel, with a turn of his 
wrist give a twist to any troublesome language of the Bible 
that would bring it into line with any required interpretation, 
and this skill would be equal to the task, if new theories 
should hereafter come to be displaced as often as once a year 
instead of once in ten years, as they are now. 

Then see how helpless the language of fechnical theology is 
also, in the hands of these modern ballplayers. Let one fix 
in his memory the language of any of the creeds of almost any 
one of our theological seminaries, even that of An lover, on 
almost any doctrine, from the personality of God to the regener- 
ation of the human soul and its final destiny, and with it in the 
mind’s eye, listen toa series of theological examinations, not to 
say lectures, in some at least of our theological schools, he 
certainly will carry away a new impression of the elasticity of 
scientific terminology, if he does not of the unity and fixed- 
ness of theological dogma. 

This, be it noted, is theology in high places. The stand- 
ards are the creeds of acknowledged weight, as interpreted by 
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experts. The failure to serve as tests of opinion occurs under 
the conditions most favorable to their success. 

Now, suppose we used the creeds of acknowledged /igh/ness 
instead of those of acknowledged weight, and use them as 
tests on cases where only tyros in theology accustomed to va- 
riant religious vocabularies are to be passed upon with refer- 
ence to their fitness to preach the Gospel to every creature. 

The Home Secretary, now doing only what Dr. Quint calls 
‘preliminary clerical work,’’ sends the two standard ques- 
tions prescribed by the Board, accompanied by the ‘* Apostles’ 
Creed,’’ so called presumably as the only way of connecting it 
with the Apostles who, as far as appears, had nothing to do 
with its composition, and probably never heard of it. The 
Apostle Peter certainly could have done much better than this 
Apostles’ Creed in a doctrinal statement, as he actually has in 
several instances. As it stands, this creed is a sort of choral 
recitation of certain facts in Christianity, which, when well 
rendered, is impressive and beautiful. It carried with it, 
doubtless, a very considerable doctrinal significance in a day 
when the belief of those facts instantly distinguished a Chris- 
tian from a heathen. In our time, the belief of these few 
facts is approximately universal. At any rate, belief in them 
does not distinguish an ‘‘ experimental Christian’’ from an 
‘‘impenitent sinner,’’ or an ‘‘orthodox’’ from a ‘‘liberal’’ 
theologian. We know Unitarians and Universalists, to say 
nothing of the fourteen other heretical schools enumerated in 
the Andover catalogue, who habitually and devoutly repeat 
this historical symbol. Weare not stfre that devils might not 
believe it, perhaps without trembling. 

As to the ‘‘ Burial Hill Creed’’ of 1865, it was a sort of 
denominational pzean which Dr. Quint was inspired to write 
with a lead pencil on his knee, while the National Council 
Was on its way from Boston to Plymouth in the cars, and 
which he introduced as coming from the Busizess Committee 
of which he was a member, in the place of the document 
which had been prepared by the Committee on Creeds, which 
Dr. Quint describes as containing a half-dozen theolog- 
ical professors. The two documents were carefully differ- 
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entiated at the time by Dr. Quint and others. Our friend’s 
modesty has been a little too much for his historical accuracy. 

The idea of using a poem like this as a test of the doctrinal 
views of missionary candidates is so preposterous as to be 
ludicrous. It is, if a creed at all, a creed ‘‘of acknowledged 
lightness.”’ 

That the confession put forth by twenty-two gentlemen in 
1883, as the expression of their individual opinion, sustained 
by no accepting vote of any representative body, but protested 
against by three members ‘‘ of acknowledged weight ’’ on the 
same committee, should be placed in the same category, needs 
no other proof than that Dr. Quint himself furnishes. 

All these are declarations of fellowship rather than state- 
ments of doctrine. So far as they are capable of being used 
as tests of doctrinal views, it must be by their solemn recogni- 
tion and acceptance of the Confessions of the Congregational 
Churches of England at the Savoy in London, in 1658, and 
of the Presbyterian at Westminster in 1643. The churches 
which are urging the Prudential Committee to use ‘‘ creeds of 
acknowledged weight’’ instead of fraternal conference, in the 
interests of a large liberty, are, in fact, insisting upon sub- 
scription to these stalwart doctrines of high Calvinism, to 
which no Congregational church could be brought into 
bondage, and which even the Presbyterians are anxious to 
be rid of. 

Something must be devised better than subscription to 
creeds, whether light or weighty, to decide in any particular 
case whether the missionary candidate is likely to preach 
‘‘another Gospel which is not another’’ to the dying world 
of heathen, or the Gospel of salvation. 

ProF. J. P. GULLIVER, D. D., 


Of Andover Theological Seminary. 
Andover, Mass. 


THE BETTER AND THE BUMMER ELEMENT. 


The defeat of ‘‘the better element’’ in Chicago by the 
bummer and semi-criminal element under Mr. Carter Harrison 
--and in the Exposition year, too—has naturally excited 
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much attention in this city. Some solve the problem by 
throwing doubt on the existence of a ‘‘ better element’’ in 
Chicago, and others by attributing Harrison’s victory to the 
absence of ‘‘organization’’ on the part of his opponents. 
The inquiry is a very interesting one for us, because the polit- 
ical condition of Chicago so strongly resembles that of New 
York. That there exists a ‘‘better element’’ in Chicago 
there is no question. It is to be found in the vote of about 
100,000 against Harrison. It exists here and in every city in 
the Union, but somehow it is not ordinarily strong enough to 
carry municipal elections except by a special effort known as 
a ‘‘popular uprising,’’ which is, however, never available 
except when the misconduct of the bummer and semi-criminal 
element has become extremely bad. The Government of 
Russia has been described as ‘‘ despotism tempered by assas- 
sination.’’ In like manner the government of large cities in 
America may be termed ‘‘ bummer government tempered by 
uprisings.’’ Nevertheless, we believe that both in Chicago 
and New York the Better Element is really in a majority, and 
could, if it chose, retain the government of the municipality 
permanently in its hands. This is certainly true of New 
York, for the Bummer Element here has never yet polled a 
majority of the registered vote. Take, by way of illustration, 
the important election of 1888, at which Tammany got posses- 
sion of the city. Tammany polled in that year 114,000 out of 
a total registered vote of 286,000. In 18go it polled 116,000, 
or only 2,000 more, which may be called the natural increase 
of the Bummer Element. .We think it is quite fair to set 
down as Better Element all voters of every description who do 
not vote the Tammany ticket. This Better Element, then, in 
1888 registered 172,000 votes; in 1890, after two years’ 
experience of Bummer rule, 129,000 votes. If the full regis- 
tered vote in either of these two years had been cast against 
Tammany, Tammany would have been defeated, and the 
Better Element would now be in possession of the city. But 
in 1890, after a full trial of the kind of government the new 
Bummer régime was prepared to furnish, 30,000 of the Better 
Element stayed away from the polls and allowed Tammany 
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to retain the city. Why did they stay away? Any one who 
could answer this question would explain the failure of pop- 
ular government in American cities. 

We think it is quite fair to assume that these 30,000 did 
not abstain because they were ignorant, or corrupt, or 
foreign-born, for Tammany unquestionably gets hold of all 
that portion of the New York voting population which comes 
under any one of these three categories. Nor can we very 
well ascribe their abstention to lethargy or indifference, 
because they took the most troublesome step in the exercise 
of the suffrage by registering. The 777bune’s explanation of 
the Chicago defeat, which would also probably be Croker’s, 
that the Better Element does not ‘‘ organize,’’ does not help us 
very much. In fact, the ‘‘organization’’ solution has taken 
the place of that old-fashioned one which ascribed bad mu- 
nicipal government to the failure of the intelligent and 
respectable classes to attend the primaries, or, as it used to 
be called, ‘‘ to attend to their political duties.’’ This lasted 
until it became a joke. Of course, if the Better Element 
could vanquish the Bummer Element at the primaries, it 
could vanquish it at the polls. The fallacy of the expedient 
was the familiar one of the catching of birds by putting salt 
on their tails. Organization is undoubtedly necessary to 
win elections as well as to win battles. But organization in 
political, as in military, warfare is only the second step 
towards victory. Before organization can do you any good, 
you must have troops willing to fight and willing to be organ- 
ized for the purpose of fighting. 

Now, if it were possible to go around among these 30,000 
and ask them severally why, having registered, they failed to 
vote, we should in all probability get a perfectly intelligent 
answer from nine out of every ten of them. Not one would say 
that he did not vote because he was not ‘‘ organized’’; that if 
anybody wanted him to vote, he must ‘‘ organize’’ him. Nor 
probably would any of them say that they preferred Bummer 
Government to Citizens’ Government. Some would have 
said, doubtless, that they did not think the election of Scott 
would be enough of an improvement on Grant to make it 
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worth their while to go to the polls to bring it about ; others, 
that Scott was ‘‘ Grace’s man,’’ and they hated Grace ; others, 
that they would never under any circumstances vote for a 
Democrat ; others, that they hated Mugwumps, and that Scott 
was a Mugwump invention ; others, that Scott’s nomination 
was a contrivance for breaking up the Republican party in 
this city; others, that they wanted to keep Tammany in 
power as an example of Democratic rule. 

Behind all answers, however, would appear the great funda- 
mental fact that they were not deeply impressed with the 
importance of good city government, or sufficiently convinced 
of the possibility of attaining it by any political process. It 
would be found, in truth, that it was to a certain state of 
mind on the part of a large body of intelligent men that the 
triumph of the Bummer Element was due—not to want of 
organization, or to foreign birth, or to ignorance or venality, 
but to a certain way of looking at things, not more formi- 
dable or intractable than the state of mind which for fifty 
years kept the majority of the people of the North from see- 
ing anything wrong in slavery, or at all events any way of 
getting rid of slavery good enough to make striving for it 
worth while. 

If this be true—if it be merely a state of mind on the part 
of decent, rational people that makes Bummer Government 
in our cities possible—the remedy is the simple one by which 
all permanent improvements in government have been effected 
in modern times, viz, the persuasion of people into new ways 
of looking at the problems of daily life. This, too, cannot 
be accomplished by essays on municipal government or gen- 
eral denunciation of fraud and wrong. It has to be done by 
the steady and persistent exposure of the evils of Bummer 
Government as manifested by offenses of commission and 
omission by particular men in particular places at specified 
times, and the consequences thereof to the public. All the 
great changes for the better in the administration of both 
States and cities have been made in this way. They could 
be made in no other way as long as human nature remains 
what it is. All the important steps forward in politics in two 
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hundred and fifty years have been due to exposure of particu- 
lar abuses as practiced by particular persons. We may 
denounce sin for athousand years without reducing its volume 
perceptibly. But catch the sinners and lock them up, or put . 
them to flight, and the effect on the quantity of sin in any 
particular locality is at once perceptible.— Zhe Nation. 


A DECADE OF MARVELOUS PROGRESS. 


The growth of a great country like the United States cannot 
readily be comprehended except by a study of the aggregate 
results of the progress of a stated period, say of ten or twenty 
years. Ten years is but a brief span in the life of a nation, 
but a study of the history of this country during the ten years 
ending with 1890 will reveal a growth and expansion that 
few persons otherwise would have any conception of. In 1880 
the population of the United States was 50,100,000; in 1890, 
admitting the census reports to have been correct, 62,500,000 
people lived under the protection of the Stars and Stripes. 
The rate of increase was 2.48 per cent. Wealth increased 
during the decade even more rapidly than the population. It 

was a period of such gigantic railroad and industrial develop- 
' ments as to have furnished a foundation for the vast gain 
reported by the eleventh census in the assessed and the true 
valuation of our property. The assessed value of property in 
1890, excluding all railroad property, except in a few States 
in which it was impossible to separate the latter from other 
taxable property, was $24,651,585,465, against $16,902,993,543 
in 1880—a gain of $7,748,000,000, or 45.84 per cent. The 
true valuation of all property in the United States in 1880 was 
$43,642,000,000. Should it be found upon completion of the 
census inquiry in relation to the true valuation of property 
that the same relation existed in 1890 between the assessed 
valuation and the true valuation as existed in 1880, the abso- 
lute wealth of the United States in 1890 was about $63,648,- 
000,000, or a gain of $20,000,000,000 in ten years, not 
counting the increase in railroad property. 

Nothing else tells the story of the marvelous progress of 
this country between 1880 and 1890 so well as the statistics of 
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our manufacturing and mining interests. In the magnitude 
of our manufactures we now lead the world, and the annual 
value of the output of our factories far exceeds the aggregate 
value of all our farm products. The exact figures are not yet 
obtainable, as the census report on manufactures has not been 
completed, but in a recent interview Mr. Robert P. Porter, 
Superintendent of the Census, gave approximate estimates. 
These show that the gross value of our manufactured prod- 
ucts, during 1890 were about $8,600,000,000, against $5, 300,- 
000,000 in 1880—a gain of $3,300,000,000. The capital 
invested reached $4,600,000,000, against $2,700,000,000 in 
1880. The increase between 1880 and 1890 in the capital in- 
vested in manufactures was greater than the entire capital so 
invested in 1870. In ten years we added to our manufactur- 
ing capital $1,900,000,000, while only twenty years agc—or 
in 1870—the aggregate manufacturing capital of the country 
was $1,690,000,000. The wages paid to the employés in 
manufacturing establishments in 1890 were nearly $1,500,- 
000,000, Or $500,000,000 more than in 1880. The number of 
hands employed increased go0o0,000 during the decade, so that 
in 1890 there were 3,600,000 people on the pay-rolls of our 
manufactories. 

Keeping pace with manufacturing growth, the mining inter- 
ests of the country turned out $656,600,000 of products in 1890 
against $369,000,000 just ten years before. This gain touched 
every branch of mining ; the production of coal rose during 
the decade from 63,800,000 tons, valued at $95,600,000, to 140,- 
700,000 tons, valued at $176,700,000 ; copper from 60,000,- 
ooo pounds, worth $11,500,000, to 265,000,000 pounds, worth 
$30,800,000 ; petroleum from 26,200,000 barrels, worth $24,- 
000,000, to 45,800,000 barrels, worth $35,000,000 ; and silver 
from 30,300,000 ounces to 54,500,000 ounces. Railroad con- 
struction progressed rapidly during the decade. It is difficult 
to realize that, whereas we now have 170,600 miles in opera- 
tion, we had only 93,200 miles in 1880. Our national banking 
capital increased from $467,000,000 in 1880 to $662,000,000 
in 1890, and the deposits in savings banks from $819,000,000 
to $1,550,000,000. 
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Agriculture is supposed to be the foundation of our prog- 
ress and prosperity. This is toa large extent true, and yet, 
while the value of our manufactured products in 1890 was 
$8,600,000,000, the total value of all agricultural products in 
that year was only about $3,800,000,000. The total value of 
all agricultural products in 1880 was estimated at $3,700,000, - 
ooo. In 1891 large crops brought the total value up to 
$4,500,000,000. The number and value of farm animals 
increased very heavily during the decade, the total value 
having been $1,576,000,000 in 1880 and $2,418,000,000 in 
1890—a gain of $840,000,000. The facts which have been 
presented are simply intended to give some conception of the 
actual progress of this country. 

The United States is now the leading manufacturing coun- 
try in the world. We have far outstripped all other nations 
in the magnitude of our industrial operations. It is almost 
incomprehensible that in ten years the increase in capital 
invested in manufactures should exceed the total invested only 
twenty years ago. The value of our manufactured products 
increased about sixty per cent ; add sixty per cent to the out- 
put of 1890 and we would have $13,700,000,000 in 1900; but 
that is too much to expect. The same rate of growth in min- 
ing interest in this decade as in the last would make our 
mineral output in 1900 nearly $1,200,000,000, while a smaller 
percentage of gain, only equaling in volume the total increase 
in 1890 over 1880, would bring the figures to over $950,000, - 
ooo. If our coal miners add to the output of 1890 as many 
tons as they added to that of 1880, ignoring in this the per- 
centage of growth, 217,000,000 tons will be the production of 
1900. No other country in the world ever advanced in popu- 
lation and wealth as the United States is doing.—ARichard H. 
Edmunds, in the Engineering Magazine for April. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The elections recently held in the West were interesting 
and suggestive in several aspects, and in none perhaps more 
than in their revelation of the sudden advancement of woman 
suffrage. For some ten yearsthe laws of Kansas have admit- 
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ted women to the franchise in municipal elections, but until 
now this right has been exercised only in a very limited de-, 
gree. The women as a body have indicated no desire to vote, 
and they have not beena factor inthe political contests. Last 
Tuesday there was a remarkable change. Throughout Kan- 
sas, in all the different municipalities, the women voted in 
large numbers, and they were a potential and often decisive 
element in the struggles. It is stated that on a full registry 
they polled a larger proportion of their registered vote than 
the men. They displayed great interest in the election and 
were earnest and eager in exercising their prerogative. Two 
reasons contributed to this new and unwonted activity. The 
first appears to have been their disgust at the shameless and 
revolutionary exhibitions of lawlessness on the part of the 
Populists in Kansas during the past winter and their recogni- 
tion of an opportunity to rebuke it. The second was a deter- 
mination to show their desire and willingness to vote as an 
argument for the extension of woman suffrage to all elections. 
But as this consideration has not brought them out in large 
numbers before, it must be concluded that the appeal of the 
special issues at this time must have had a powerful influence 
with them. 

It is interesting to note how the women used their right 
and what effects were indicated. In the first place, they voted 
intelligently and effectively to carry out their distinct views. 
They were not fooled or misled, but knew what they wanted 
to do and did it. It has been feared in many quarters that if 
women were accorded the right to vote the least intelligent 
would go to the polls and the most intelligent would stay 
away—that the kitchen would be fully represented and the 
drawing-room would not be. The election in Kansas does 
not sustain that view, though it would not be rational to argue 
from such a community as exists in that State, to the com- 
munities of our great Eastern cities. The divisions are less 
marked in Kansas, and all shared in the movement. In the 
second place, the women did not support women candidates. 
In Kansas City, where a woman ran for mayor and made a 
demonstrative canvass, she practically had no votes at all. 
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Throughout the State the women showed sound sense and 
the large majority voted as the honor and welfare of the com- 
munity demanded. In the third place, the influence of the 
participation of women in the election was wholesome. Their 
presence at the polls promoted order and decorum. They 
were treated with entire respect, as is proverbial wherever 
American women appear with American men, and there does 
not seem to have been any loss of feminine grace. All this 
does not decide the general question of woman suffrage, but 
it is worth noting among the significant and suggestive de- 
velopments of the times. The credible exhibition in Kan- 
sas is likely to lead to a strong movement to give women the 
right to vote in general as well as municipal elections, and 
should that attempt prevail it will extend to other States. 
Woman suffrage is one of the coming questions, and it will be 





decided very much as the women themselves determine. 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.), April ro. 

Whatever may be said pro or con on the ethical question of 
woman’s right to cast a ballot, the movement in its favor 
seems to be gaining little by little, now and then, here and 
there, and rarely to be losing in any place where it has once 
acquired a footing. The first place where women voted 
among English-speaking people is said to have been— 
strangely enough—the Isle of Man. From England the 
woman suffrage movement took a long leap to our Northwest- 
ern States and Territories, being established in Wyoming and 
Kansas and coming into use in many widely separated sections 
for local purposes. It was thorght that the desire on the part 
of the Kansas women to vote was decreasing, but the last 
election showed that the registration was large and that the 
percentage of actual voters to those who registered was much 
greater than for the men. New York and other Eastern 
States allowed women to vote for school boards. Now the 
custom of woman suffrage appears to be on the eve of adop- 
tion in Arkansas and Illinois. Like Democracy, the move- 
ment may be compared to the sea, which always takes, but 
never gives back again.—New York Herald (Ind.), April 9. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 
REPLY BY THE REV. W. H. WARREN, CINCINNATI, 0. 


134. What can be done to purify and elevate modern journalism ? 

The necessity and power of the daily press cannot be questioned, nor 
can it be denied that the moral and intellectual tone of a very large 
portion of that press falls far short of what it might and ought to be. 
The impelling motive too often seems to be to provide what will sell best, 
even among the vicious and depraved, rather than that which will stim- 
ulate to nobler manhood and womanhood and prompt to grander 
achievement. Many have come to the conclusion that moral cleanliness 
and a table of contents which will be welcomed in the purest and most 
refined homes cannot be associated with financial success in a daily 
paper. 

A very clear and definite refutation of these false views and an 
equally clear answer to the question before us comes from Cincinnati. 
For a long time the two leading morning dailies in this city have 
brought the blush of shame to the cheek of those who love moral clean- 
liness. Hundreds of fathers and mothers who would throw the best of 
influences around their children, have felt that these papers were out of 
place in their homes. For this reason many would take no morning 
paper. They have also felt that the Sunday edition was an incubus 
which they would gladly be rid of. These sentiments finally culminated 
in what has proved to be a marvelously successful effort in the right 
direction. 

The Cincinnati 777bune was incorporated in September, 1892. Eighty 
merchants, bankers, professional men and others personally interested 
in making it a success took the stock. The financial strength repre- 
sented by these men is upward of ten million dollars. They also rep- 
resent nearly all nationalities and creeds. In politics, the paper is 
conservative Republican, except that municipal affairs are regarded and 
treated as business simply. A prospectus was issued and scattered 
broadcast calling attention to the need of such a paper, clearly describ- 
ing the proposed plan and calling upon all right-minded citizens from 
the wage-earner to the capitalist, who were of the same way of thinking, 
to join in the good cause. So enthusiastically was the matter taken 
hold of that scores of prominent business men circulated subscription 
books. 
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The first paper was issued January 4, 1893, when there were over 
18,000 bona fide paid subscribers. The price is two cents per copy, 
while that of the other morning papers is five cents. The circulation is 
steadily gaining. Advertisers have free access to the records relating 
to circulation that they may see for themselves that the representations 
made are correct. The old papers do not dare to show their books to 
disprove the claim that this new paper, hardly more than three months 
old, has already outstripped them in its circulation. It is not as well 
known to the traveling public as the older morning papers, and there- 
fore is not yet in as great demand at the hotels and on the railway trains. 
But it soon will be. 

It began as a six page paper, and has already been enlarged to eight, 
with no Sunday edition. It is established in one of the finest buildings 
of thecity. Experienced newspaper men are conducting it. Its equip- 
ment is of the very best. One double Hoe perfecting press, with a 
capacity of twenty-four thousand eight page papers per hour, met all 
requirements at first. Negotiations are now going on for asecond. It 
has from twelve to fourteen columns daily of advertisements. The 
character of the paper, which excludes all scandal and professional 
sporting news, gives it free access to the best homes of the city and all 
the surrounding country. Its price puts it intothe humblest homes and 
into the hands of the masses of the people. It is free from all munic- 
ipal cliques and rings, and has the confidence of the public. At the 
recent spring election it advocated the choice of the best candidates for 
the respective offices regardless of their political affiliations. At first, 
in the delivery department, it was subjected to many petty annoyances 
from those who were interested in the distribution of the old papers. 
The courts made short work of the most flagrant cases. Now the 7ribune 
can be obtained without difficulty anywhere. It has succeeded beyond 
the fondest hopes of its originators and friends. What has been done 
in Cincinnati can be done in other cities. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


UNIVERSAL suffrage has triumphed in busy Belgium. At 
Brussels, April 18, the chamber of representatives, by a vote 
of 119 to 12, adopted the new measure. 

When the chamber opened M. Beernaert, the premier, inti- 
mated that the reports on the proposals for the revision of the 
constitution would be debated to-morrow. M. Demou at once 
arose and proposed that the chamber should not wait until 
to-morrow but should suspend its sitting in order that the 
reports should be made ready for immediate presentation and 
then assemble again at once to discuss the reports. To this 
proposition the chamber agreed. The agreement seemed to 
be hastened by the presence of an enormous throng of people, 
who crowded the precincts of the chamber, evidently very 
much excited on the subject of a universal suffrage, that there 
should be no delay in considering that subject. 

The chamber of representatives reassembled after the prep- 
aration of the reports on the revision of the constitution 
and, by a vote of 119 against 12, with fourteen abstensions 
from voting, adopted universal suffrage, with a provision for 
plural voting by the classes owning property, according to the 
amount and situation of the property. 

Cheers within the chamber were followed by prodigious 
acclamations from the enormous crowd that awaited the result 
of the voting outside the chamber. The greatest enthusiasm 
was displayed everywhere and the people joined in a jubilee 
in honor of the great triumph which they had achieved. It 
was the dread of a terrible uprising of the people, similar to 
that of the French revolution in its resistless rage against 
privilege and power that had the effect of bringing the cham- 
ber of representatives around to the popular side. There is 
no doubt in many minds that had the chamber not acted 
promptly there would have been a revolution in Brussels. 
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In view of the action of the deputies, the labor leaders re- 
solved at a meeting held this evening to advise the abandon- 
ment of the general strike. At the same time they decided to 
issue to the people a manifesto against the Nyssen bill, which 
proposes the combination of plural voting and universal suf- 
frage. The leaders will urge the people to follow up their 
victory by agitating unceasingly for universal suffrage pure 
and simple. 


ANNEXATION of Hawaii is undoubtedly favored by Ameri- 
cans at the Sandwich Islands. Rev. Eli Corwin, D. D., pastor 
of the foreign residents’ church (the Fort Street Congrega- 
tional) in Honolulu, between the years 1858 and 1868, when 
Commissioners Thurston, Carter and Curtis, and General S. 
C. Armstrong were boysin his parish, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Annexation of the Hawaiian Islands,’’ before the Congrega- 
tional ministers’ meeting recently. He gave as among the 
more manifest reasons for the annexation of the Islands to 
the United States the following : 

1. Those islands have been developed physically, financially, intel- 
lectually, socially, and spiritually chiefly by the American residents. A 
nation which our countrymen has created most naturally gravitates in 
this direction. 

2. The Hawaiian people were in the lifetime of a single generation, 
from 1820 to 1850, lifted up from abject barbarism to take t!eir place 
among the civilized and Christianized nations of the earth alimost solely 
through the labors and beneficent influence of the American mission- 
aries and the American religious community on the islands. 

3. The American foreign residents and their children born on the 
Islands have been the champions of civil as well as religious libcity for 
the native Hawaiians and have been most influential in securing all the 
civil rights enjoyed by those who, little more than half a century ago, 
were degraded serfs, having no title to the lands they tilled or to the 
fruit of their toil, extorted from them by their kings and chiefs, who 
ruled them with a heartless tyranny. 

4. Fully two-thirds of the property on the Islands belong to the 
American residents who have come into possession of it by intelligent 
and honest industry and by developing the agricultural and commercial 
resources of that wonderland ; so that while they have been enriched 
the natives have not been impoverished, but have partaken of the gen- 
eral prosperity. 
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5. While the Americans, the Germans, the better class of progres- 
sive British, and some of the other foreign residents have been the 
staunchest advocates of civil and religious liberty, as they are now the 
most earnest advocates of annexation, another small class of British 
residents have been the leaders of a party of obstruction, jealous of 
American influence, advocating a retrogression toward absolutism in 
politics, and a lowering of the standards of morality which the mission- 
aries and their children approved and illustrated. Notably during our 
civil war the English who sought to maintain the dominance of British 
influence favored the blotting out of American ideas from the Hawaiian 
constitution and the curtailing of the liberties of the people, as they 
now bitterly oppose annexation and plot to restore a justly deposed and 
detested monarchy. 

6. The future of the Islands as to political stability, financial pros- 
perity, security of life and property, educational advancement, social 
culture, and spiritual progress, depends very largely upon the supplant- 
ing of a thoroughly corrupt and untrustworthy monarchy, which has 
repeatedly broken the most positive promises and violated solemn oaths ; 
has attempted to license the death-dealing opium traffic and to establish 
a demoralizing lottery among a people too easily led into the vice of 
gambling, and has patronized a retrogression toward the morally loath- 
some old heathen customs, and a restoration of the horrid orgies of the 
ancient heathen worship. 


7. The United States should promptly and heartily welcome the gen- 
erous offer of the Islands by the government, not only because annexa- 
tion is every way desirable for the Islands, but because duty demands, 
and parental instincts dictate, that we throw our protecting arms about 
our own children, whose filial voice we recognize and who, with a heroic 
loyalty alike to Hawaii and their fatherland, have staked everything 
upon this issue. 

8. Aclear prevision of this asthe ultimate destiny of the Islands has 
prompted all our great statesmen, without distinction of party, to guard 
the independence of this group till it should be ripe for annexation. 
Now that the long-cherished and eagerly-coveted fruit is ripe and ready 
to fall, it would indicate a paralysis of statesmanship not to reach out 
our hands to take it. 

g. The contiguity of these Islands to our western coast, the intimacy 
and growing importance of our commercial relations, their position as 
the half-way house at the grand crossing of our Pacific commerce, the 
extent of which but a few years hence no man can estimate; our need 
of them as a coaling station, which we cannot afford to have under the 
control of a maritime rival ; our need of them as a base of operations in 
conducting a war, whether with a South American, a European, or an 
Asiatic power, and our need of them as a central position from which to 
do our share in policeing the Pacific in times of peace, guarding our 
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growing trade from the piracy which already watches for such a prize— 
these all urge us in the imperative mood and the present tense to risk 
no further delay for which a too-late repentance can make no amends. 

10. Asa business transaction, it cannot be bad policy to accept the 
generous offer, if by the outlay of three or four millions we may secure 
assets richly worth $12,000,000, with all the collateral advantages thrown 
in. Promptly to seize this opportunity is to secure a fortune. What 
folly, then, to delay when simply for the taking we may possess these 
priceless gems of the Pacific seas, these matchless emeralds in a coral 
setting. These jewels which the old world monarchs are coveting are 
worth more than all the patronage our President has to dispense. Why 
spend one’s time in hunting ducks and ladling out political pap, when 
it is time westward to let the old eagle fly ?. Oh, for one hour of a vigor- 
ous foreign policy! “Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand” in our weak 
diplomacy. 

It, In the dark days of our nation’s peril the American community 
on the Hawaiian Islands lavished of its treasures hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, and gave the best and bravest of its young men that our flag 
might not be trailed in the dust. Coldly to repel them when they seek 
an alliance with their fatherland and lay the richest treasures at their 
feet is but poorly to repay them for their patriotism. 

At the strategic point where we pass from the limits of Occidental 
Civilization to the borders of the semi-barbarous Orient, there is a clash- 
ing of forces in which American and Asiatic ideas are contending for 
the mastery. Can Christian America be indifferent to the issue? The 
restoration of a rotten royalty and a maggot-infested monarchy that 
fairly smells to heaven, if not in the other direction, with its political 
putrescence is a calamity to be resisted by every! liberty-loving Ha- 
waiian, though it should involve the expenditure of the last dollar of 
his money and the last drop of his blood. There come occasions when 
forcible resistance to tyrants is the first of Christian duties, and this is 
one of them. 


SCIENTIFIC temperance instruction is to have a_ depart- 
ment exhibit at Chicago. 

The great end for which the Department of Scientific Tem- 
perance was created and still exists is to engraft upon the 
school system of this country a study of the nature and effects 
of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics in connection with 
Physiology and general Hygiene. In the working out of this 
purpose there have been three necessary stages: 1. Legisla- 
tion in each State making the subject compulsory for ‘‘ all 
pupils in all schools.”’ 2. The preparation of a school litera- 
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ture containing the full truth against alcoholic drinks and 
other narcotics, graded to the capacity of the several classes 
of pupils using it. 3. The intelligent and hearty co-opera- 
tion of the trained teacher. 

The first two stages are now well nigh accomplished. 
Nearly every State in the Union has enacted some form of 
legislation making the study of Physiology and Hygiene with 
special reference to the nature and effects of these substances 
either compulsory, as in most cases, or permissory, as in a few. 

There is now in existence as large or larger a variety of 
good, well-graded school text-books on this as on any other 
subject taught in school, published by as many different 
publishing houses. 

It now remains to secure the hearty co-operation of the 
teachers, who shall put into this work all the zeal, intelli- 
gence and training that the fruits of long experience have 
secured for any other subject taught in the schools. 

Work in this last stage is already well underway. A large, 
comprehensive manual and reference book for teachers has 
been prepared and is now in the hands of the publishers. 

In January this department began the publication of a 
monthly paper for teachers, which should bring to them each 
month an outline of the important points to be covered in each 
division of the subject, with the testimony of eminent author- 
ities on those points and illustrative lessons showing how they 
may be taught according to the best modern methods of 
teaching other subjects. 

The reception these monthly advices have met with has far 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. Nearly every mail 
brings letters from both teachers and our W. C. T. U. workers 
saying these are just what were needed. We are thus in the 
way of reaching many of the rank and file of the teachers. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago offers an 
opportunity that in all probability will not soon occur again, 
of giving a great impetus to the work with teachers at the 
other end of the line—the school superintendents, and off- 
cials, State, county and local, who will be there on the look- 
out for suggestions and aids. Plans, principles and methods, 
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the knowledge of which it would take months and years to 
disseminate by ordinary means, can there be focused upon the 
attention of thousands in a few days. 

Perceiving these advantages, the National Superintendent 
made early application for a place in the Exposition. One 
of the most desirable locations in all the Exposition has been 
given us. It is in the Educational Department, in the Build- 
ing of Liberal Arts, where the opening services will be held, 
flanked on either side by the exhibits of the great States of 
New York and Illinois. Adjoining it is the University Ex- 
tension exhibit and just across the passage is the office of Dr. 
Peabody, Chief of the Department of Liberal Arts. Near one 
end is the main stairway leading up from the great floor of 
the building below. Thus we will be right in the route of 
the tide of visitorsin quest of things new and valuable in 
educational lines. 

Picture in your mind the following features which we are 
planning to carry out in the place assigned to this department : 

In the background a partition ten and one-half feet high by 
twenty-seven feet in length. Against this at one end will 
hang a map showing the States now under Temperance Edu- 
cation laws in white and those without in black, on the plan 
which has proved such a striking object lesson wherever 
presented. 

Across the top of the remainder of the partition will hang 
the now famous motto, ‘‘ The Star of Hope of the temperance 
reform stands over the school-house.’’ Underneath this will 
be a large book-case containing sample copies of the indorsed 
books now in use in thousands of school-rooms, warning the 
children away from alcoholic and other narcotic habits. 

Now imagine a railing extending toward you from this 
partition ten feet, to the passage way, where it turns a sharp 
angle and runs parallel with the partition and passage, form- 
ing an enclosure twenty-seven feet long byten wide. Against 
this railing on the inside, running all along it, will be a table 
or counter three feet wide on which will be placed framed 
copies of the temperance education laws of the thirty-eight 
States now under this form of legislation, in two tiers. In 
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addition to the law, each frame will contain the Four Essen- 
tials and a statement from the State superintendent showing 
what is being done toward their fulfillment. The print will 
be in large, bold type, easily read from the passage. The 
papers and essays now being prepared by the school children 
all over the United States will have a place in front of the 
framed law of each respective State. 

Thus there will be shown for each State, 1. What the 
law requires. 2. What shou/d be done for its fulfillment. 
3. What zs being done. 

All together, there will be a space of one hundred and 
twenty-three square feet almost entirely covered by this strik- 
ing objective illustration of the great movement that has come 
to be called ‘‘ The American Educational Method of Dealing 
with Intemperance.’’ 

This is the picture, now only in mind, which we hope to 
have in actual material shape by the time the Fair opens, 
May rst. Workmen are already detailed to carry out the 
plans. Mary H. Hunt. 


Our frontispiece is from a recent and excellent likeness of 
John G. Paton, the distinguished preacher to the New Heb- 
rides, who has scores of times been in. peril of death from can- 
nibals and is undoubtedly the most heroic missionary of this 
century. His presence is an inspiration and a benediction. 
No picture, however, can do justice’to the light of devoutness, 
courage and benignity in his countenance. 


No spring or summer beauty has such grace 
As I have seen in an autumnal face. 
~~ Dr. Doane. 
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